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Finding Self In Perspective 


ARCELY ARE THE TURKEY SCRAPS CLEARED from the Thanksgiving 

table than the Christmas tinsel is hung and the candles are lighted in 

the windows. Busy Americans have sometimes wondered with vex- 
ation why their forebears chose the waning days of November for their 
harvest feast day, so close is the festive Christmas season on its heels. This 
year, busier than ever, it would seem that many outward manifestations of 
our usual celebrations, which in peace time consume a full month including 
preparation and realization, must be curtailed: the food which is rationed, 
the tinsel which is non-existent, the lights which are dimmed. 

But the deeper significance of our celebrations is more essential to us 
than ever before. Or, at least, we may be more receptive to their benefits. 
It may be that denied the superabundance of food, the tinsel, and the bright 
lights we shall have greater capacity for the rich contributions of our tra- 
ditional early winter season and we shall find that a month is not too long 
to experience deeply its satisfactions. 

The celebrations of both Thanksgiving and Christmas symbolize man’s 
struggle to find himself in relation to universal and ultimate values. In 
their thanksgiving for the harvest our forefathers turned with solemn won- 
der to Divine power because they saw themselves in relationship to forces 
greater than their own efforts. At the birth of Christ men welcomed a 
savior who symbolized and interpreted this greater power and elevated 
them into direct relationship with it. 


IS A UNIVERSAL TRAIT OF PEOPLE to value self and to attempt to find 
I relationships to forces beyond self and beyond human life. All religions 

give testimony to this tendency in man. Each religion expresses certain 
values which give satisfaction to self in one’s struggle in a world which 
would be inexplicable without them. The most gratifying religion for the 
individual is that which gives him greatest and most satisfying ultimate 
values. 

Finding self in perspective to other people, to the world of affairs, and 
to ultimate values is a disciplining process. Although the tendency to do so 
is universal the cultivation of the tendency to its greatest fruition is a 
matter of experience, intellectual reflection, and emotional satisfaction. 
It should be the concern of teachers for themselves and for the children 


whom they teach. 


ACH PERSON IS IMPORTANT. Each person can achieve purposes, gain 

self-respect and win the respect of others. It is a pathetic thing when 

one stops short of his best performance because of timidity and self- 
abnegation. Yet the stereotypes into which some of our religious inter- 
pretations have fallen have made people feel unworthy rather than coura- 
geous. And the ways that we have applied the role of error and punishment 
in learning have cowed some children and made bullies of others. 
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Each person can find his relationship to others, to the world, and to 
ultimate values. It is more characteristic of the adolescent than the young 
child to ponder such matters. But the reflections of the adolescent would. 
2 have little meat without the experiences of the child—the experiences 
‘ which show him other people and forces and himself in relationship to 
them. 

Each person feels as well as knows. So much of what we have been 
saying is sobering, and there are deep satisfactions in the solemn emotional 
currents in one who feels himself in the universe. But gaining perspective 
is not confined to subdued emotions. Even in our religious experiences, 
which we think of as representing the serious side of life, there are ecstatic, 
exuberant and gay moods. The intermingling of our joyous and serious 
moments is so sound a balance of experience that we need not resort to 
the trivial, tawdry and superficial as joyous outlets. 


Sa a 


S$ THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS DAWN on the sobering scene pre- 
sented by 1943 let us be of good cheer. The values of each person 
and his close relationship to other people, to the world and to ultimate 

values are accentuated in this season.—Winifred E. Bain, President of 
Wheelock College, Chairman, Board of Editors, CampHoop EpucaTION. 


Sd 


About This Issue 


T HAS BEEN EASY to plan this issue. We first thought of ways in which 
I individuals find themselves. We named three: work, prayer, doing 
something for others or fo others. The processes involved in all three 
may be either creative or destructive, depending upon the values the indi- 
vidual has and how he chooses to interpret them in his daily living. 

What, then, are the values men have? Are certain ones common to 
all races and creeds? Why not have a symposium on these common values 
and show how they through social philosophies, religious beliefs, and con- 
duct patterns may or may not guide the individual toward finding his 
best self? 

But what about the children? How do they find themselves? Suppose 
that they are too “young” for prayer, for sharing, for work. After all, 
these are adult patterns. How do children’s concepts of sharing develop? 
How does work become meaningful to them? How do they orient them- 
selves to things as they are? 


HIS ISSUE PRESENTS some of the answers to these questions. The 
i ae of the articles is important—the long view, the immediate disci- 

plines, the changing social philosophy, the joys of creating, the chal- 
lenge of building meanings, an interpretation of the effects of environ- 
ment, and finally a story of a father and his daughter finding themselves 
and each other.—F. M. : 
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The Long View 


The strange paradox of these days!—that we 
develop reasonable, humane, literate buman 
beings who will build a vastly better world 
than the one we know while around us the 
world is freshly scourged each day by the 
unreason, the brutality of men who are mad. 
How to meet these times with courage and 
faith is discussed by Miss Strob, professor of 
English at Wilson Teachers College, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 


PERHAPS NO OTHER GROUP of pro- 
fessional people is more poignantly con- 
scious, more acutely aware of the strange 
paradox of these days than the teachers of 
little children. Perhaps no other group is 
more searchingly troubled by the insistent 
demands the times make upon them, the 
while the very nature of the times prevents 
the fulfillment of these inexorable calls. 

Teachers are asked to transform the lit- 
tle bundles of animal savagery born in our 
time into the kind of reasonable, humane, 
literate human beings who will build a 
vastly better world than the one we know. 
And around them the world is freshly 
scourged each day by the unreason, the 
brutality of men who are mad. They are 
charged with the compelling necessity of 
imbuing this new generation with an ideal- 
ism that will bring into being the kind of 
good will and humanitarian decency for 
which all of us pray, the while they strug- 
gle with the inescapable fact that the cat- 
aclysm that is upon us eats away the bloom 
of every ideal that we cherish, every value 
that we enjoy. They see their hopes mocked 
on every hand; they feel their faith in 
education dwindling into irony; they wit- 
ness the arts on which men have lavished 
their technical skill and their lyric inten- 
sity vanish into ashes. They are driven 
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By M. MARGARET § 


by the terrible exigencies of the mor at 
to feeling shamefaced and unworthy jg 
possessing any personal joys. 

Small wonder that teachers are a 
themselves in weariness of soul, “Of 
avail are all these things which we 
cherished when they end only in delib 
death and incalculable chaos?” Small 
der that a collectively desperate im 
overtakes them at times. Small we 
that teachers feel themselves pathetica 
inept and futile agents of a free p 
who are demanding of educators a dynamic 
leadership, a high courage, and an unfal 
tering faith in themselves and their task, 
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Taking Stock of What We Are 
and What We Believe 


The most important service any of us 
can render at this moment is first of all 
to evaluate her own individual fitness t 
do the job which destiny has set for us to 
do. Each of us may say to herself, “The 
important thing for me to do is to ask my- 
self: ‘What is this thing doing to me?’ My 
integrity of soul is important because, un- 
less I preserve it—unless I help myself to 
see with crystal clarity two or three great 
and eternally fundamental verities, I can 
be of no help to others. Do I take refuge 
in cynicism which always lames the will 
to action? Do I attempt escape into sente 
mentality? Am I a prey to every wind of 
fear that blows? Am I swayed to over | 
optimism by every new hope that is voiced? | 
Am I a victim of wily propaganda too 











often? Have I evolved for myself a crys | 

tal clear perception of a few fundamental ( belie 

by which I can always chart my cours | ings 

by which every other influence cas be keep 

evaluated?” It is 
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As each of us answers these questions 
for herself, to that degree will her influ- 
ence be measured. 
| There is no surer antidote to despair 
than a vivid sense of the present, of the 
possible joys of th moment. Why should 
we allow ourselves to be interrupted in liv- 
ing by constant and dreadful intimations 
of darkness and death? Why should we 
have fallen into the habit of suspending 
ourselves between nostalgia for a satisfying 
past and roseate hopes of an impossible fu- 
ture, rather than to live in the moment 
that is ours, as richly, as fully as those 
completely alive may live? Why should 
we be so haunted by the persistent threat 
of the loss of all our goods that we are no 
longer sure of such goods as persist? For 
toeach of us after all are left the best things 
in life—art, play, laughter, friends, love, 
and above all, work. All those values 
which release and enhance the sense of be- 
ing, the sense of joy in living are with us 


f us 7 yet. Every moment of happiness seized 
f al | is a reassuring token of the better world 
sto | for which all of us long. 

Is to It is worth while for each of us to keep 


the sense of wonder and adventure which 
every child possesses, and which is the true 
token of immortality. High courage and 
good faith are worth striving for daily in 
aworld where men are growing very tired. 
It is worth while to keep alive our wonder 
and ecstacy in the simple and noble com- 
monplaces of life—the rain and the sun- 
light, the wind and the stars, the thunder 
' and the seas, the growth of living things, 
the return of the seasons—for in the con- 
stant enjoyment of these things is rich liv- 
ing born. 

It is worth while remembering with grat- 
itude and faith in human beings how un- 
believably great the simplest of human be- 
ings can be. It is worth while for us to 
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be keep our hearts open to new knowledge. 
It is worth while for us to feel the exi- 
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gencies of our daily existence so keenly 
that we can still keep the power of indig- 
nation. These are the things which will 
make of us better human beings, that will 
restore our shaken equilibrium, that will 
insure our sanity. 

Not the least ironic of the strange vaga- 
ries of our time is the fact, that so many 
teachers are consumed by the passion to 
be of service and yet fail to see how that 
service may best be rendered. They see 
only regimentation in the necessity for 
meeting youth for six hours a day. The 
priceless opportunity to help remold the 
distorted and misshapen visage of western 
civilization by giving faith and character 
and meaning to the life of a new generation 
of children, they would gladly exchange 
for the opportunity to wear a uniform; 
for another type of regimentation where 
human souls are not in the reckoning; for 
motor transport duty, or plane spotting, 
or factory work because these are part of 
the great war machine and seem at the 
moment more satisfying to the need for 
immediate action. Make no mistake; these 
things are vital to our winning the war. 
None of us would gainsay or deny them, 
but teachers are already in the front line 
of defense. Their opportunities to help to 
rebuild the ruins of society are limited only 
by their imaginations or the absence of 
them. 


We Americans take tremendous stock in 
the mouthings of our anxious orators, in 
the babblings of our peddlers of nostrums. 
Their number as our problems increase is 
legion. Their eloquence beats upon us 
night and day. Their oratory is ceaseless, 
frightening, confusing. They pour forth 
over radio, through newspaper, from pub- 
lic platform—wherever men and women 
will listen—an endless flow of panaceas 
and specifics from a horn of inexhaustible 
plenty. If we listen too much and too 
long, we find ourselves in a perpetual spir- 
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itual dither, because we are still at a loss 
as to which remedy to choose. These 
prophets of disaster and messengers of hope 
are mostly well meaning souls with a mes- 
sianic complex; some of whom talk: be- 
cause of righteous and consuming anger; 
some because of passionate sincerity. Much 
of their offering is talk for its own sake 
and is engaged in with little or no appre- 
ciation of the intelligence or needs of their 
listeners. 

The prophets of disaster remind us con- 
stantly that pain lurks around every cor- 
ner. They chant of taxes rising to astro- 
nomical figures; they whisper of double 
crossing and national dishonor. They 
spread rumors that we, like others, will 
discard truth and play hob with reason. 
They rear suspicion against those in high 
places; they warn of youth completely 
disillusioned, without faith or hope, com- 
ing home to peace. 3 

The messengers of hope seem no less con- 
fusing. They sing of a brave new world 
but it seems to be conceived in terms of 
super highways and super airways. It is 
consecrated to an education so rational that 
in the getting thereof we may lose our 
spiritual understandings. They talk — 
these Utopian dreamers — in words that 
should embody some of our most precious 
concepts, but because of too frequent and 
ill-considered usage have become shibbo- 
leths without meaning. They induce us 
to participate in all this sound and fury, 
and we are constantly engaged in talking 
not with but past each other, generating 
heat but no light. 


The Eternal Verities Still Stand 


We are suggesting that much of this 
talk from many men’s minds is born of 
fanaticism. You may remember that San- 
tayana once said of this human failing: 
“We redouble our zeal as we lose sight of 
Too many of us teachers in 


our aim.” 











these trying hours, confused by the Per 
costal rain of words upon our ears, | 
lost sight of the relatively few sine quar 
without which education will have 
tle meaning for this time or any other. Ti 
many of us have become so involved ig | 
attempting to think through the strategy 
of making war that, unutterably 

we confuse some of these issues with 
broad strategy of making life. This 
is our chief business. And this is what 
need to resurvey at intervals lest in | he 
zeal of the moment we lose sight of ¢ | 
aim. It is an amazingly simple set of ver. | 
ities, yet so profound in its meanings that } 
to achieve them would re-make our world, | 

What are the things we want most for 
our youth, ourselves, our people, our coun- | 
try? We want freedom—a plenteou 
measure, limited only by the mandates of 
humanitarian standards and the decencies 
of humane conduct. We want order and 
justice and truth, and all the other humani- 
tarian virtues. We want citizens who have 
not been made so rational that they have 
lost their imaginative and spiritual birth- 
right. We want people who are willing to 
live in the current of democracy, feeling its 
buffeting, conscious of its inexorable power, 
but always a part of its ebb and swell. We 
want people with an international spirit 
which functions truly every day; which 
means what it says in inviting coolies and 
peasants the world over to share in a better 
life. We want people who believe that the 
ultimate dignity of the human spirit 
attained only by those who are willing to 
work to achieve it. We want people with 
an unfaltering faith in the ability of the 
creative human spirit to reach new heights 
of human endeavor. 

These things for us constitute a confer 
sion of faith in the white light of which 
we can always chart our course. They 
are like all great things, nobly simple i in 
concept, profoundly far-reaching in aim. 


ree. 
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7 As we re-examine them, we cannot but be 
7 impressed once again that all of these things 
have a familiar and long appreciated mean- 
ing; none of this job is appallingly new; 
our hands are accustomed to this plow. 
But with it we can turn a straighter fur- 
row. 

This is by no means the first time in the 
history of the world when men felt that 
the only thing they could do was to con- 
fess defeat and die. When the Pelopon- 
nesian War had drawn to its unhappy 
close, many Athenians were sure the end 
of the world had come; when Alaric, the 
1} Goth, swept down with his hordes upon a 
| ravaged and crumbling Rome, for many 
men the skies had fallen; when the Thirty 
Years’ War scourged and prostrated civil- 
ized Europe, men knew that the world had 





uncertain, but presently its unquenchable 
spirit takes on new wings, and begins again 
to soar and sing. It remembers what has 
been done and sees in it an earnest of what 
can be done. New expectations are 
born, new dreams realized, nobler heights 
achieved. And again mankind has climbed 
to a little higher level than before his most 


recent cataclysm. 


It is a truism to say that things were just 
as bad—just as portentous in other days, 
but historical perspective Aas its uses in 
revealing to us constantly the sources of 
our present evils, and in that revelation, 
the suggestions of possible cures. We are 
not benumbed so greatly by disaster if in 
serene perspective we view its long range 
sources. Instead, we go on having expec- 
tations, for to live at all one must expect 
and hope. 


If only educators sensed fully these 
things, we should not be standing, as we 
are standing, on the side lines watching 
the battle of the Titans. Instead, we should 
be seizing the initiative; we should be 
awake and alive as never before. To us, 
then, the social and economic chaos of these 
times would be nothing less than a chal- 
lenge. The doing of our work would be 
a miracle; we, ourselves, should be some- 
thing of a miracle. 


(¢(]N THE WORLD YE HAVE tribulation; but be of good 
Struggles between good and evil that have 


Real issues are being joined as we have not 


Ordinary men 
In and through the 


George A. Coe. 


es of | never experienced so great a convulsion. 

nie Human beings always have a foolish but 

. and | quite understandable conviction that this 

nani- | present is wholly new; that it has no past; 

have | that it possesses no future. That blessed 

have | old philosopher-poet, Lucretius, once said, 

irth. | “Nothing comes out of nothing.” Life 

ng to | 806s On, and our own tragedies, acute 

ag its though they be, are never final, nor do 

ower, | they preclude the rebirth of a better life. 

We | For each time that humanity goes down 

spirit | into the Slough of Despond, it emerges 

thich | after a time, stumbling, crippled, begrimed, 

; and 

etter 

t the cheer.” 

“is been tangled and obscured are growing less confused; duty 

" grows clearer. 

ag ® seen them joined heretofore. Consider: Radicalism has been 

with exposed! Nationalism no longer dazzles! 

f the have begun to think in world terms! Never was democracy 

: taken so seriously and intelligently! 
whole of this the meaning of God—God in history and God 
in our daily life—grows luminous for the common man as 

nfes- never before! 

which The common man 

They Man is a long time coming 

le ia Man will yet win 

al This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 
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Disciplines In Today’s Education 


We are emerging from moralities and social 
concepts appropriate to the day of individ- 
ualistic enterprise and moving toward a co- 
operative way of living that expects every 
individual to be worth something to bis as- 
sociates and to accept responsibility for acting 
in accord with the common good. Today's 
education provides the disciplines necessary 
for individual growth toward the cooperative 
way of living. Mr. Lane is associate profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern University. 


“MODERN EDUCATION has demoral- 
ized our youth.” So say orators, cartoon- 
ists, and some educators. That schools are 
not so tough as they once were and are 
therefore less worth while is commonly be- 
lieved by many laymen. 

To be sure, some schools have brought 
into use practices which are doubtless de- 
moralizing. One is the effort among teach- 
ers to be completely objective. Johnny 
kicks teacher’s shins. Teacher remains se- 
rene and duly reports the matter to the 
nurse and the psychologist. Johnny’s 
health, social background and intelligence 
are closely scrutinized for causes of his 
shin-kicking when Johnny probably needs 
to be kicked back, with due regard for his 
size, the law, and his parents, to indicate 
clearly that little boys who kick other peo- 
ple’s shins are likely to get kicked. 

Teachers today look to adenoids, low 
I.Q. and irresponsible parents as explana- 
tions for behavior which should reap its 
own reward regardless of cause. In “‘ad- 
justing to indiyidual differences” and 
“meeting the needs of the child” we have 
often sacrificed individual responsibility. 
If the child has done as well as he can, he 
is praised and assured that all is well. With 
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such treatment the lad with the hands 
a plowman might come to wield the kai 
of the surgeon with results that I 
not care to experience. I want my chi 
to know a good musical tone when he he 
one and to know that the sound that ec | 
from his fiddle hurts my ears, even if it 
the best he can do. But I do not want hi 
to be dejected about it. ; 
More and more we are coming to be 
lieve that those parents and teachers why 
withhold all adverse comments from he | 
children are ill-preparing them to live 7 
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world that is more disposed to exhibay 
temper than sympathy and appreciatia a dos 
One of the major aspects of an adequately} beca 
disciplined person is to see one’s self cle the 1 
to know one’s talents and limitations. : ing t 
then, does one become a disciplined p Mt how 
First of all I would mention strong and# wou! 
clear purposes, accompanied by the will w this: 
carry through. However, acceptance of want 
this principle per se leads many teaches} inter 
and parents to insist that a child f bt us in 
everything that is begun. Jane decides t a and) 
make a dress. She wants it to be beautifi i, | tains, 
like Judy Garland’s, and plans a design to m1 gestic 
difficult for her to make. Does Jane become} all to 
moral by continuing to pursue an unattaim} Th 
able goal, or is she more moral to decid} asa 5 
that she must choose another pattern? J for tl 
Jim has elected to study Latin. Hi} racy, 
mother and father studied Latin in schol} evalu 
and they want him to study it. Veg} wort! 
shortly Jim finds Latin to be deadly stulh} pect 
He has scant ability for learning it as it#§ of th 
presented and has no interest in it. Is Jam} ple; i 
more moral after having paid penance i} who 
a decision made with poor data, or is I from 
improved by seeing himself and his abil} probl. 
ties more clearly? | xcept 
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No one who has watched a child learn 
“4 to roller-skate and ride a two-wheeler 
4 doubts the existence of the urge to mastery 
when purposes are clear and greatly desired. 


Closely associated with the need for op- 
ds} portunity to formulate and carry through 
knife desired and worthwhile purposes is the need 
for knowing what resources will make the 
attainment of the purposes possible. Cer- 
tainly most of the problems of modern 
living require group planning and group 
‘#} enterprise. The morally strong today are 
mi characterized by a marked disposition to 
>} plan in terms of the resources at hand, per- 
©} sonal as well as material. The disciplined 
" is one who is able to direct the re- 
thet} sources at his disposal to the solution of 
ins} his problems and those of his group. 
So often teachers say, “I would like to 
do all those interesting things but I cannot 
because there are fifty children in my room, 
the room is much too small, and I’ve noth- 
ing to work with.” I would like to know 
how fifty children in one crowded room 
would respond to a proposition such as 
this: “Here we are, fifty-one of us. We 
want to learn all that we can and do many 
interesting things There are too many of 
us in this small room. Our books are few 
.and very old. We have few tools, no cur- 
tains, and screwed-down desks. What sug- 
gestions can you make that will help us 
all to have a grand year together?” 
The world today needs nothing so much 
as a strong sense of a personal responsibility 
for the welfare of other people. A democ- 
racy, as well as a totalitarian state, must 
evaluate the individual in terms of his 
worth to the group. The group must ex- 
pect every person to bear the equivalent 
S of the burden he imposes upon other peo- 
Is Jat} ple; it must regard as wicked those persons 
cei@} who take more goods and satisfactions 

is Mi from this life than they render. The real 
} problem of the present crisis is the common 
“| xceptance of the right to be useless if one 
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can pay for it. It has been amazing to 


hear people who have never done a pro- _ 


ductive piece of work talk about the 
demoralizing influence of relief. If dad 
gives the money, one is moral; if Uncle Sam 
gives it, the recipient is demoralized. 


The Contributions of Today's Education 


‘ The central theme of today’s education 
is the realistic facing of life as it is. Modern 
education seeks to proceed in group enter- 
prise directed to working out a signi t 
way of living in. an appropriate environ- 
ment. It makes the individual’s abilities 
assets of the group rather than claims to 
distinction from the group. 

In such a group one of the main prob- 
lems of the teacher is to protect the child 
with peculiar incompetencies from his peers 
who are disposed to expect too much of 
him. Schools today are rapidly giving up _ 
the practice of “failing” children—requir- 
ing them to repeat a grade or a course. To 
the general public this means that they 
have no preparation for inevitable failures 
in the occupational world. 

To this criticism I should reply that the 
traditional school gave most of us no train- 
ing in tolerating failure. In the most de- 
manding schools less than half of the chil- 
dren ever experienced failure. Every child 
must learn that if he takes on too much, 
if he fails to plan well, if he scorns compe- 
tent counsel, if he uses poor materials or 
poor tools, he will fail. The cake falls, the 
kite blows to pieces, the eggs do not hatch, 
the play is a flop. In such situations as 
these failure is clearly indicated. One 
doesn’t have to wait until the judgment 
day (report card day) to know about it. 
And a poorly made boat floats no better 
for the son of the mayor than for the step- 
child of the scavenger; a good dinner for 
the teacher will not improve the fit of a 
poorly made dress. /Modern education 
places the child in real situations in which 
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failure is clear and unmistakable and suc- 
cess is independent of the opinion of 
teacher. 


Those who would be more considerate 
of children meet constantly the objection 
that modern children have no respect for 
authority. They “sass” their elders and 
often go so far as to insist upon taking 
their turns in stores rather than stepping 
aside for the adult. Recently my young 
son ignored an order to the extent that I 
impatiently inquired, “Why don’t you do 
what I tell you?” He replied calmly but 
pointedly, “Daddy, you hardly ever do 
what I tell you.” Is indignation my proper 
response. Should I cuff him on the ear? 
For days he had said, “Daddy, take me to 
the woods,” and I had handed him some 
shabby excuse about being busy and hav- 
ing more important things to do. Should 
I so treat him that he will smoulder until 
that eagerly awaited time when he will no 
longer be dependent upon the gratuities of 
his dad for his opportunities to see the 
world? 


I want my children to rely increasingly 
upon my counsel; I want to preserve a gen- 
uine authority for the time of their making 
some of life’s major decisions, and I am 
willing to undergo considerable indignity 
in order to enhance the authority of my 
experience and observation as time goes on. 
One has fallen to a low level indeed when 
he demands respect. If, however, we are 
training children to live in accord with 
other people’s orders rather than as free 
men, the purposes and procedures of the 
traditional school are thoroughly valid; to 
such a regime modern education is a dis- 
tinct threat. 


One of the great moral dangers today, 
both to society and to the individual, might 
be called the blight of extraneous motiva- 
Too few adults do anything for its 
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own sake. We work to make money ig 
order to buy goods or services; we 
to attain status or favorable position; y 
play to exercise or relax or win a pennag 
Who works today for the joy of cry 
ating, of being worth something to hy 
fellows; who studies because he craves wy 
know, to become genuinely more abld 
Who plays just for the fun of it? 


The modern school would have the ‘ 
pursue legitimate ends directly—to secu, 
information he seeks, to develop skills be 
desires. He works to accomplish bea a 
joy and comfort for himself and his fe 
lows. He plays for the fun of it and ing . 
sponse to his body’s demand for vigor 4 
adventuresome activity. He comes to 
the importance of group enterprise in t 
ing advantage of the opportunities affe 
by modern life, and regards himself to be : 
responsible for the welfare and happi 


of his fellows. 
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Today we are emerging from the mora 
ities and social concepts appropriate to th 
day of individualistic enterprise. Our pre 
ductive enterprise offers the Kingdom of 
God on earth if we want it. Our indivié 
ualistic moralities are not equal to the de 
mands of a highly cooperative way of liy- 
ing. The codes of the jungle, even thom 
of the New England farm, are inadequate 
for a modern industrial society. The Cherie 
tian ideal is being thrust upon us; we must 
have the character to meet it. This ided 
demands of education a positive morality 
that expects every individual to be worth 
something to his associates, the acceptance 
of responsibility for acting in accord with 
the common good, the active concern fot 
the well being and good feeling of all of 
one’s neighbors. These are the discip ; 
the best of today’s education is providing | 
and must continue to provide for increasiig 
numbers of children everywhere. | 
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What does it mean to share? Is there a dif- 

¢ between sharing and giving? Can 
young children be belped to develop a sound 
social philosophy that differentiates between 
charity and sharing? Mrs. Sherwin, formerly 
of Vassar College department of child study, 
answers these questions from a practical ex- 
perience growing out of the usual Thanks- 
giving basket philanthropy. 


“MOM, WE’VE GOT TO TAKE A CAN 
of something to school this morning. It’s 
for the Thanksgiving baskets. Everybody 
brings something and then we send the 
baskets to the families that don’t have 
money enough to buy their own Thanks- 
giving dinners,” explained our older son. 
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My face must have shown my reluctance 
to be a party to this kind of charity, for 
Bob became irritated. “Oh,” he said, “I 
know you don’t approve of this sort of 
thing and I never did understand why. 
All the other mothers are glad to let their 
kids take things to help the poor. Why, 
some of ’em even bring three or four cans. 
Gee, you’re funny—always talkin’ about 
sharing this and sharing that and now you 
don’t want us to share all those canned 
tomatoes we got from the garden last sum- 
mer. Make up your mind, will you!” 

Disrespectful? Yes, but a challenge. So, 
after our three youngsters had started off 
across the fields, laden with as many jars 
of garden produce as they could carry, my 
husband and I sat ourselves down to think 
it out. Why did we disapprove of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets? And 
what kind of giving and sharing should 
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By MAY REYNOLDS SHERWIN 


Give or to Share? 


take the place of this time-honored cus- 
tom? What does it mean to share? . 

Christ said that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive and down through the ages 
mankind has interpreted this to mean that 
he should give part of his worldly goods 
to those less fortunate than himself. People 
have given money to build buildings; to 
establish institutions to care for the or- 
phaned, the sick, and the aged. The larger 
the sum, the more blessed the giver. But 
even a tiny sum made the giver more blessed 
than the receiver. 

To my husband and me this is only half 
of the truly Christian doctrine of sharing. 
Christ also said, “Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” 
When we link this saying to the “more 
blessed to give than to receive” one, we 
have a different picture. Giving only 
works one way—from the “haves” to the 
“have nots”—and it seldom. takes account 
of how the other fellow feels about it. All 
too often the “haves” assume that they 
know what is best for the “have nots” and 
give in such a way that the “have nots” 
must remain “have nots” and they, the 
“haves,” can continue comfortably as they 
are. That is not the way Christ intended 
it, we feel very sure. 

If we stopped to think whether we would 
want others to “give” to us as we “give” 
to them, we’d find some other way to help 
than just by giving charity. That is why 
today we talk of sharing instead of giving. 
Sharing works both ways. There are no 
“have nots” when it comes to sharing. 
Everyone has something—a skill, a knowl- 
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edge or a spiritual lift, if not money or 
worldly goods—to share with other people. 

The woman who lives next door makes 
wonderful pies but has no apples. We have 
apples but can’t make good pies. We share 
our apples with her; she shares her pie- 
making skill with us and the result is de- 
licious apple pies for both families. 

My husband is a business man with 
knowledge of the intricacies of the busi- 
ness world. Hardly a day goes by but 
someone in the community seeks his ad- 
vice on business problems. Unhesitatingly, 
he shares his knowledge and his skill, pa- 
tiently helping each one to work through 
his own problem. In this way he is helping 
others to help themselves in a way that no 
mere gift of charity could ever do. 

A neighbor of ours is a cripple, a woman 
who has had both legs taken off. An 
indomitable spirit, she does all her own 
housework from her wheel-chair, writes 
innumerable letters to cheer her shut-in 
acquaintances, and in general shares her 
philosophy of life with others less blessed 
in this respect than herself. Her neighbors 
who have automobiles and bicycles and ac- 
tive legs run errands for her. There is no 
thought of money on either side, not as 
charity or as pay. Each one has something 
to share with the others; it is hard to say 
which is the giver and which the receiver, 
for everyone is both. That, to our way 
of thinking, is the essence of real Christian 
sharing. 

Money gifts to causes like the Red Cross 
and the USO are still needed and probably 
always will be. In this way we share our 
worldly goods. But gifts to families and 
individuals should be made in such a way 
that the receivers, too, may share the joy 
of giving. That is what we believe in our 
home and what my husband and I are try- 
ing to teach our children. 

It was several years ago that the incident 
of taking canned goods to school for 
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Thanksgiving baskets took place and 
challenged us to formulate our ideas abq 
giving and sharing. Today, the prepar. 
tion of this article offered me a furth 
challenge—to check the success of 
teaching. 

Yesterday there were seven boys 4 
girls shelling lima beans on our back porch 
The age range was from nine to ve, 
Three of the children were ours; four " 
their friends. I told them that I need 
their help in writing an article on sharing) 
After a few preliminaries carried out ij 
approved discussion technique, I asked be 
question, “How would you like to have th 
school or the church send you a Thanke 
giving basket?” 

It was Bob who spoke at once and wit 
feeling. His reply is given verbatim 
“I don’t think it.would feel very nice 
have somebody send you a basket of food: 
If I were the mother I’d rather have th 
money and buy the food myself. Maybe 
they wouldn’t send food we liked anj 
maybe there’d be other things we needed 
more than all that food. Poor pec 
usually need medical things. Id rat 
have the money and then I’d spend some 
of it on food and I’d spend the rest o 
medicine to make the father well and w 
make me well so that both the father and 
the mother could go to work and malt 
some money and our family wouldn’t k 
poor any more. When you give things # 
poor people, I think you should help per 
ple to help themselves—then they'll be a 
to get along and won’t need help.” 

Apparently Bob understood that sharing 
isn’t just giving to people who aren't # 
fortunate as you are. It is helping othew 
to help themselves. Some of our teaching 
seemed to have taken root. : 

The next question I asked the lima t 
shelling gang was, ““What are some of t 
ways we can help people to help themselvet 
Bob has suggested giving money. That# 
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gne way but sometimes it isn’t the best 
“] know why it isn’t the best way,” said 
Ruth, our youngest. “Sometimes they’re 
crooks, the people you give money to on 
the streets. They just keep on begging 
and don’t do any work or anything. Some 
of em have got money in the bank, too.” 
Up spoke Ray, another son of ours, “One 
way you can help people is to get jobs for 
i them. Then they can make money for 
1 themselves.” 
H} “Another way is to see that their houses 
ME are all fixed up nice; that they have stoves 
mt and bathrooms and things.” It was one of 
1 the neighbor’s children who volunteered 
‘| this idea, putting into the words of a ten- 
ith} year-old America’s number one problem— 
tim} adequate housing for everyone. 
wi There were other suggestions, some good 


cept of sharing for the common good of all. 

These seven children showed a healthy 
critical attitude toward existing social con- 
ditions which surprised and pleased me. 
I had not expected nine-, ten- and eleven- 
year-olds to be so sensitive and so analyti- 
cal. They expressed themselves crudely, 
sometimes groping for an idea as well as 
for the words to express it. But they sensed 
some of the injustices in our social system, 
even though they themselves were not vic- 
tims of them. Furthermore, they seemed to 
feel that someday it would be up to them 
to do something to make the world a better 
place for everybody to live in. 

I am glad that I was asked to write this 
article—glad to be given this opportunity 
to follow the thinking of modern young- 
sters on such a vital subject as sharing. To 
me it was a hopeful sign to realize that a 


food and some bad, but the interest was keen social philosophy can be inculcated at a 
ve titi and the trend of the discussion was in the fairly early age—a hopeful sign but a chal- 
Maybe} right direction—away from the old type of lenge as well. It is up to us adults to work 
d and§ charity, giving without thought of the ef- out a really Christian social philosophy be- 
needel§ fect on the recipient, toward the newer con- fore we can teach it to the youngsters. 
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n’t be HE program that will finally banish racism is called today “making democracy 
ngs to work.” It involves using the nation’s full manpower for the common benefit, 
raising housing standards and conditions of labor above the needlessly low standards - 
P Pe which prevail in many sections of the country today, enforcing the practice of 
De able social responsibility on industry, raising health standards, providing equal educa- 
tional advantages for all, extending civil liberties, and other measures of this nature. 
; For in a “working democracy” men of whatever ethnic group recognize their 
nte mutual interdependence with their fellows—and the need and desirability of mutual 
oe support. In such a society there is an awareness of shared advantages and common 
a benefit created and participated in by all. And in such a society a rapidly dwindling 
ach chorus of racists would sing its songs of bitterness and hate to an empty house.— 
Ruth Benedict in Race and Cultural Relations. 
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Finding Self 


"Through Creative Experience 


Here are recorded the interactions of eager 
children within a challenging environment 
and some of "the fleeting, intangible things 
which are the essence of fine teaching.” Mrs. 
Fox, supervisor of elementary music educa- 
tion in the Pasadena, California, city schools, 
observed the music experiences of five-year- 
olds and evaluates them in terms of their con- 
tribution to child development. 


TO FIND WORDS TO EXPRESS ade- 
quately the rapid goings-on in a kinder- 
garten with a group of thirty or thirty- 
five children between five and six years of 
age is quite beyond the ability of the writer. 
The choice bits of fun and spontaneity, the 
little smile of understanding on the part 
of a child or the teacher, the vital interest 
of the group in something so trivial and 
yet momentarily of such great importance, 
the unbelievably wide range of a day’s 
interests and activities and the teacher’s 
remarkable versatility in shifting from one 
to another—such sudden and rapid changes 
make one feel that a morning in a truly 
informal kindergarten is better than a cir- 
cus, and certainly far more strenuous! 
To record on paper the fleeting, intangi- 
ble things which are the essence of fine 
teaching and clear insight is difficult 
enough. To capture the loveliness and 
eagerness of children in their interactions 
within a challenging environment is well- 
nigh impossible. The greatest danger in 


attempting to record observations in a 
classroom situation is that a description of 
the most spirited, unbridled, spontaneous 
activity may impress the reader as being 





, quite the opposite. 





By LILLIAN MOHR FOR 


In fact, there is dar 
that it may even smack of rigid formali 
Please, therefore, absolve from all sin ¢ 
gracious teachers who were observed 
credit all discrepancies to the limited abil 
ity of the recorder. = 

The purpose of recording these few ob 
servations is not to capture the entire pic. 
ture but rather to indicate how the teacher 
works in certain situations involving mu 
sic activities. The first two observation 
were made at the Grant School kinder 
garten in Pasadena. Mrs. Fay Andrews 
the teacher. 
made at the Madison School kindergarten 


where Doris Kester is the teacher. 


Observation I. 

Billy brought a large coffee can t 
the kindergarten. What it contained wa 
confided to the teacher in a whisper. As 
soon as all the children were seated on the 
rug, Billy was invited to show his prized 
possession to them. All eyes were upon 
the can in Billy’s hands. Then he lifted 
the lid, looked into the can and to his great 
amazement found nothing there. In hi 
excitement he dropped the lid which spun 
upon the floor. A shriek of surprise and 
laughter came from the children as they 
discovered Billy’s secret—a garden snail 
It was clinging to the under side of the lid 
which Billy had dropped. 

A few moments later the teacher said, 
“I don’t know a snail song. Do yout 
Every hand went up. One by one tt 





Editor's Note: This article is published 
courtesy of Delta Phi Upsilon, in whose Educational 
it first appeared in mimeographed form. 
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children were invited to sing a snail song. 
The entire group sat in rapt attention 
throughout this creative experience. 

The songs of some children were merely 
hums which rambled along a monotone 
level. Others did not sing but talked their 
song with strange voice inflections. Some 
rambled on and on with an endless story 
in a high pitched sustained singing voice 
but with no actual tune. The stopping 
point for each was when the teacher ex- 

a most appreciative “thank you.” 

The children as an appreciative audience 
reflected the attitude of the teacher who 
made sure that the efforts of every child 
gave him satisfaction and added status in 
the group, regardless of what he produced 
musically. She kept things moving rap- 
idly. There was not a dull moment. She 
felt chat she could safely continue when the 
interest was running so high. The fifth or 
1 sixth child sang the following song: 


of children, sitting in a low chair on the rug 
with them. The song was created, re- 
peated and memorized all within the span 
of a very few minutes. Later, when the 
children were out of the room, the teacher 
made a note of the words for her own ref- 
erence, placing a measure bar before each 
accented word. She jotted down the tune 
in numbers, although some teachers would 
have used a staff and written the music no- 
tation. This method would have taken 
longer. Since she used numbers, she also 
added “Key of F.” She found the key by 
playing the melody on the piano at the 
pitch where the children had been singing 
it comfortably. 

The following day she played an accom- 
paniment to the “Snail Song” for the chil- 
dren. It still remains a great favorite with 
them. They often play rhythm instru- 
ments to the piano music before and after 
they sing the song. 
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Lit -tle snatl walk-m@, Lit - tle sneil walk-ing. 
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1 was 
he ———— 
n the ut —— - — 
cined Lit-tle snail, bhit-tle snail rT) cute. 
be 
lifted The teacher immediately sang it over Observation II. 
Gay Hh the child, and the group began to join On one side of the piano was a large floor 
n hs} in, In 2 moment every one knew the son’: rug. On the other side were two long low 
= twas sung over and over. Some child be- kindergarten tables upon which were placed 


gan speaking a line at the close of the song. 
“It is cute, isn’t it?” This was repeated so 
often that the group accepted the idea as 
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¢ lid {a final line and chanted it in chorus. 

said It should be observed that at no time 

out” during this creative experience did the 

/- teacher break the creative flow of thought 

"| ordivert the attention by the use of pencil 

fue } and paper. She became a part of the group 
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the following rhythm instruments, all of 
which require rather large movements and 
no great amount of muscular control when 
played: 3 drums, 5 triangles, 1 wood block, 
and 3 wooden xylophones (diatonic), 
played by zipping a mallet back and forth. 

The children seated on the rug were 
singing a new song, “Giants.” The teacher 
sat with them as they sang. Then a child 
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said, “Let’s be giants going over the moun- 
tains.” The teacher said, “I shall need peo- 
ple to help me play strong, tall giant mu- 
sic.” She invited three out-of-tune sing- 
ers to go to the instrument tables and play 
xylophones. Another out-of-tune was in- 
vited to play the wood block and three 
more were invited to play drums. The 
music which they produced was strong and 
tall! They kept perfect time with the well- 
accented chords of the piano accompani- 
ment. The thrill of the music was evi- 
denced in the rhythmic response of the 
rest of the children who became “giants.” 
A single chord on the piano told the giants 
to change themselves back into children. 


Three children who had been the most 
boisterous giants were then invited to play 
triangles to soft piano music. The teacher 
played “Song of the Islands,” a great fa- 
vorite, as the children all came to rest on 
the rug. Then without comment she 
played “Walking in the Sunshine”—a de- 
lightful song from The Sing and Play Book 
by Ethel Crowninshield.' The triangles 
picked up the rhythm and continued to 
play with the piano. 


Then children (good singers) on the rug 
were invited in groups of three and four 
to sing the song. The triangles did not play 
during the singing. The ceremony of 
coming to the piano and singing to the 
children on the rug seemed to be a great 
moment for each child and the attention 
of the group on the rug indicated their 
profound respect for all that was happen- 
ing. Their attentiveness was in no way im- 
posed. The secret lay in the teacher’s fine 
sensitivity to just how long to continue 
any one activity without some variation. 

The use of rhythm instruments in these 
situations in addition to being pleasurable 
to the children was of functional value in 
several ways: 





1 Boston: Boston Music Co., 1938. Pp. 64. 
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The music was much more dynamic an 


the giants much taller than the piano a Ha 
would have suggested. Tt the 

By becoming a necessary part of the ag Jose 
companiment for body rhythms, the chikl jure 
dren who were unable to use their sings hy 
voices (out-of-tunes) were having a museh As 
experience which was immediately satisfy sing 


ing to them as well as being vital to th 
group activity. a 

The use of out-of-tune singers for play 
ing rhythm instruments to song accom 
paniments before or after a song was sung 
by the in-tune singers, made it possible for 
the good singers to hear themselves alom§ Ji 
singing musically on pitch. This is nop 
possible when they are surrounded by 
“growlers.” Fine high musical voices of 
little children should be released from the 
heavy low chest voices which invariably, 
surround them in a group. Teachers ag 
often concerned with out-of-tune voi 
problems to the extent that children who 
can sing beautifully are never released from 
out-of-tune thundering and therefore do 
not know the full joy of singing up to ce 
pacity unhampered.? é 

Careful listening to music is essential to 
playing rhythm instruments with satis 
faction. Evidences of the development of 
social controls and also emotional release 
were present as the music and rhythm ac 
tivities progressed. 


Observation III. 


When the children came into the kinder. 
garten after a brief recess they found sev- 
eral pictures lying on the rug—magazine 
pictures nicely mounted. Eagerly they 
reached for those of their choice. Ome 
child said, “I want to sing the soap bubbk 
song. Somebody help me find the soap” 
bubble picture!” Several children selected 





2 There are other ways of washing with this pollen 
in this limited space the use rhythm instruments is Z 
as one means by which pa nme may be 
pied but not isolated while fine high voices are singing. 
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and held them affectionately, wait- 
ing their turn, some impatiently, to ask for 
the song each picture represented. When 

came to the rug he picked up a pic- 


chil ture of children walking in the rain. He 


lay on his stomach and gazed at it intently. 
As the teacher came close to Joseph he was 
singing to the picture: 








nity for many more such creative experi- 
ences in the future. She knew that through 
his creative act he had gained confidence 
and power in self-expression, for he had 
sensed both the approval of the teacher and 
the appreciation of the group. The mem- 
bers of the group had also profited during 


this brief moment of listening to Joseph. 
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Oo, the pud ~ desl 


Joseph was heard by the teacher but she 
gave him no sign that she was listening. 
When she sat down with the group Joseph 
was invited to sing his own song to his 
picture. He now sang a different song: 


Oo, the pud- Les! 


They had begun to give courteous atten- 
tion to a previously disliked member of 
their group and had become interested in 
what he had to say musically. They were 
at the same time conscious of the teacher’s 
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YI must be care - ful 


Joseph’s song was highly commended by 
the teacher and appreciated by the chil- 
dren. The teacher then said, “Now would 
you all like to sing the song we know about 
Joseph’s picture?” All sang “Going to 
School in the Rain.” * Requests for other 
songs of their choice were granted. 


Wisely the teacher did not attempt to 
have the children sing Joseph’s song. It 
was too rambling. Neither did she record 
it. She considered it a fine experience for 
Joseph to sing to the group what he was 
thinking, and she would provide opportu- 





*Masic Hour in the Kindergarten and First Grade. By 
0. M. McConathy and others. ew York: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1938. Pp. 224. 
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of my Shoes in the pud-dles. 


appreciation of Joseph, which helped to 
increase their personal respect for him. 
The teacher was now aware that other 
children desired similar recognition. Sev- 
eral of them were singing to themselves as 
they looked more closely at the pictures 
they held. And so at that time and in the 
days and weeks that followed every child 
was given the opportunity to sing his or 
her own song-stories to the group. Some 
would sing them first close to the teacher’s 
ear and then to the group. The listening 
habits of the group were so greatly im- 
proved through the respectful attention 
given each performer that creative expres- 
sion through music became one of the most 
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effective techniques through which social 
consciousness and controls were developed. 

Occasionally an original song-story by 
a child was so attractive that the group 
would pick it up and memorize it as they 
sang it over and over. Such was the case 
with Elsie’s song and George’s song. 


Elsie’s OwnSong 


pear, and the child who created the 
was privileged to take the picture home | 
and sing his song to his parents and family, | 
The picture and the song were pinned & 
the child’s coat or dress. The song wa 
always labeled, “George’s Own Song” «| 
“Elsie’s Own Song.” 
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If a song caught the fancy of the group 
and they continued to sing it, the teacher 
recorded it in her note book collection of 
original songs and it became part of their 
song repertoire. She always made an ef- 
fort to find and mount a picture for each 
original song as well as for each rote song 
the children knew. There was great ex- 
citement when the new picture would ap- 
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One important observation is that there _ 
were literally dozens of songs created 


which were listened to respectfully for the 
moment, the singer commended, and the 
song promptly forgotten, but through 
these experiences the freedom to sing joy- 
ously with a growing sense of power and 
personal satisfaction was of great value in 
the development of wholesome personalities, 


Sd 


It’s Winter Today 


Sometimes it’s snow but sometimes it’s rain. 
Sometimes it’s icy but sometimes it’s plain. 

Jack Frost’s hiding away and will not come play, 
Though the calendar says it’s winter today. 
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—Caroline K. McElwee. 
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By MARY GEN STEISS 
AND BERNICE BAXTER 


Building Meanings in Arithmetic 


Arithmetic can be made both meaningful and 
simulating for children. It offers another 
medium through which children can find 
themselves in the world about them. As an 
illustration of a second grade teacher's skill- 
ful, insightful and artistic building of mean- 
ings for the symbolic language of arithmetic, 
read Mrs. Steiss’ own account of ber class- 
room experience. Mrs. Steiss, who teaches 


| iw the Oakland, California, public schools, 


bas prepared this article with the cooperation 
of Miss Baxter, coordinator of instruction in 
the Oakland schools. 


“GOOD MORNING, little Yellow Bird. 
Who are you?” 

“My name is Jimmy Scott. Who are 
you?” chirps young Jim, pointing to Ann. 

“My name is Smidgie Spelman,” says 
she. And so on until all in the group have 
responded in a language children know— 
song. Everyone may not be able to carry 
atune. But song is the symbol of the light 


_of heart and lightness of heart is child- 


hood’s own heritage, so all understand. 
Jim’s song becomes his story and his 
story becomes his first reading lesson: 


My mother sings. 
Yellow Bird sings. 


From his reservoir of concrete experi- 
ences Jim puts meaning into language. 
From babyhood his knowledge has grown 
inmany ways. He learned to tell mother 
from daddy, hot from cold, dark from 
light, ad infinitum. He became acquainted 
with the unknown through experience 
with the known. He was fed nursery 
thymes and stories as well as pablum and 
milk—food for a growing mind as well as 
food for a growing body. He met “Old 
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Mother Hubbard” whose cupboard was 
bare and learned that “bare” was not re- 
lated to Papa, Mama or Baby Bear. 

So, when his story: 

My mother sings. 

Yellow Bird sings. 
is written on the blackboard the slate takes 
on the magic qualities of a window 
through which, Jim sees mother smiling at 
him; through which he feels again the 
warmth of her encircling arms as she 
croons “Slumber Boat” or “Lullaby.” 

But change the scene slightly. On the 
same blackboard—that to Jim is his magic 
window—write the number “4.” He may 
recognize the symbol. He may even boast 
that he can count to ten and proceed to do 
it before you can say “Jack Robinson.” But 
as for real understanding, there is apt to 
be none. Why? 

A child’s world is concrete. Yet we ex- 
pect him to grasp the most abstract of 
sciences through 2 symbol on the black- 
board. ‘4” to him means nothing. He has 
heard the word, very likely, but no magic 
pictures, no concrete images help to clarify 
its meaning. He is called upon to shift his 
technique for acquiring knowledge to a 
new method—a strange one. 

His storehouse of concrete experiences 
is a potential powerhouse for new relation- 
ships. But he is like the adventurer on 
mythology’s hill of glass. Unless we find 
a way to help him step up without slip- 
ping back, he cannot reach his goal. New 
pathways must be built to the seven-year- 
old reservoir so that “4” may take its 
proper place in the scheme of things be- 
tween “3” and “5.” So, to parody a phrase 
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that is well known to all primary reading 
teachers, Jim and his classmates entered 
into what might be called an arithmetic 
readiness program. 

We began with the known (supposed- 
ly). We looked for numbers, first our 
house numbers, then numbers on_ the 
street, on and on, until we had discovered 
Arabic numbers on: 


clocks scales 
typewriters rulers 

ash cans pages 

_ houses buses 

phone books schools 
carriers boats 

order sheets bombs 
badges file cards 
trophies electric signs 
airplanes bikes 

dump trucks ice trucks 
pencils tires 

licenses parachutes 
calendars desks 

signal flags letters 

tee flags gauges 

balls toys 

bank books tools 

engines yardsticks 
milk trucks police wagon 
racers army trucks 
tombstones telephones 
clothes (sizes) price tags 
score cards cash registers 
pipe numbers baseball bats 
elevators tape measures 





and Roman numbers on: clocks, chapter 
headings, play watches, freight trains, 
tables of content, series of books, serial 
numbers for airplanes and auto tires. 
Many children became aware of num- 
bers for the first time in their lives. Num- 
bers were our “friends.” We discovered 
them in stories—“‘The Three Bears”; in 
songs—‘The Little Indians,” “Sing a Song 
of Sixpence”; in poems and nursery 
rhymes—“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” “Simple 
Simon,” “Half Way Up”; in our own bank 
books, in recipes, in games, in stores. We 
learned what it meant to be the first or 
second in line in contrast to the first or 
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last. We used a “number language. 
instance, we raised the shade on 
“fourth” window or passed papers i 
“second” row. 





A “Million” Eucalyptus Buds 


We took advantage of every situation 
make arithmetical terms more meanin 
For instance, Colin told us that a po 
wind had blown about a million eucal 
buds onto his front lawn. He volunt 
to gather them and bring them to school 
He shared his treasure with all of us, cox 
ing out ten buds for each of his cl 
He discovered in doing so that he had fe 
hundred instead of a million. 

Incidentally, these buds were quite a } par 
windfall. They had unlimited possiblign girl 
At first we used them merely as counters | Hor 
In establishing a routine technique for} 
counting (in order to make it simple and | the 
meaningful) we lined our counters paral- } 
lel with the right side of the desk. This } 


was done for two reasons: 


1. To introduce movement from right to | 
left, anticipating movement in two 
column addition—a reverse procedure to | 
their reading and writing progression. 

2. To prepare for and give meaning to 3. 
combinations, i.e., if there are ten on 
the right side and one is taken away 
there are nine left. (9 and 1 are 10.) 


As we counted “one,” one counter was 
moved across to the left side. It was fol- 
lowed by the “second,” and so on to the — 
“tenth.” : 

The next step was to make the counters © 
“Indians” suggested by our song, “Ten 
Little Indians.” No Indian was allowed to 
steal through the forest (actually mo tr 
from right to left across the top of hi 
desk) until his number was sung. 
counters became anything suggested “y | 
our problems—chickens, ducks, dogs, deer 
or favorite book characters like Black | ; 
Sambo and his tigers. “@ 
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Hoping to help them go from the 
known to the unknown, we went to the 
_ children themselves for our first problems. 
Once they understood the game there was 
no end to their suggestions. They enjoyed 
trying to catch one another. Chaddy’s fa- 
yorite problems were about his daddy’s 
hunting trips: 
“My dad shot two deer this year. He 
shot three deer last year. How many deer 
did he shoot altogether?” 
Little fingers had two deer (counters) 
_} in one group and three in another almost 
‘+ instantly. Adrienne answered and gave 
_ | the next problem: 
_ “My sister is going to give a Hallowe’en 
We need four black hats for the 
-] girls and three orange hats for the boys. 
7 How many hats will she have to buy?” 


} Work with counters had several results, 
‘and { the most important of which were: 

arab 1. Ability to recognize a group instantly ' 
This and later on to combine small groups to 

: form a larger group. 

‘ 2. Building a word as well as a number vo- 
‘* cabulary (clarifying confusing con- 
bt cepts, i.e., the “left” side of the desk; how 
en many are “left” if you have ten chickens 
o and lose two?) 

g 3. Consciousness of “zero” as the symbol 
ao of nothing, i.e., our ten counters are on 
away the right side of the desk. How many 
) are on the left? We can make a num- 
om ber picture of ten this way—10. How 
fol- can we make a number picture of noth- 

ing?—0. 


Measurin g “Worms” 


An interesting experience resulted from 
a discussion following a nature study les- 
son. We read that an earthworm might be 
| three inches long or even eight or possibly 
] twelve inches. Number consciousness had 
been aroused to such an extent that noth- 
ing was taken for granted. We had done 
very little measuring—just what was nec- 
essary to find the tallest boy and the short- 
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est boy, the tallest girl and the shortest 
girl. No one was particularly interested in 
the fact that Robert was the tallest boy. It 
was taken for granted. But that an earth- 
worm could be three inches or maybe even 
eight inches long and that he could burrow 
down four feet into the ground. .. ! 

“Why,” said Henry, “that means a yard- 
stick and a ruler.” Then the fun began. 
Our earthworm’s life was no longer pri- 
vate. We sketched him stretched out and 
curled up, emerging from his earthy 
home, and fast asleep “four feet under.” 
What surprised me was that although ex- 
posed to rulers for many months, the chil- 
dren had just discovered them. 

During recess following this experience, 
several children took rulers and yardsticks 
outside to measure school equipment. Rob- 
ert said he would like to measure the fence 
and when next seen he was carefully step- 
ping off the ground by the fence. He re- 
turned to say that it was fifty feet long. 
When asked to explain he said, “It’s fifty 
of my feet.” 

The following day each child was given 
a piece of nine by twelve paper and was 
asked to trace around his shoe. The chil- 
dren did not have to be asked to measure 
the tracing with a ruler. They were still 
burning with measurement zeal and auto- 
matically reached for their rulers. They 
discovered not only the length of their 
footprints, but took new interest in the 
fact that the paper was twelve inches long. 

We pinned the tracings up, beginning 
with the smallest and ending with the 
largest—putting those of a like size to- 
gether to show that they were equal. Rob- 
ert found that his foot measured 1014 
inches. He could see the extra 1% inch 
it must grow before it would be a “foot” 
long. All the children could see why we had 
to have a standard “foot” and not just 
anybody’s foot as a measure. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Alice Kane, librarian in the Boys and Girls 
House, Toronto, Canada, Public Libraries, 
bas written this delightful account of British 
children’s books which have made England 
and English children come alive for Ameri- 
can children. 


She is not any common Earth, 
Water or wood or air, 

But Merlin’s isle of Gramarye, 
Where you and I will fare. 


WHEN AMERICAN SOLDIERS arrive 
in Britain they come armed with a little 
guide book to explain the ways of the Eng- 
lish to them, the language, the customs, 
the food, the coinage. American children 
should need no such formal introduction 
because they, from babyhood, have been 
free of the whole land. They have break- 
fasted on porridge and milk with Goldi- 
locks in the very English home of Leslie 
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Brooke’s Three Bears. They have used half 
crowns and sixpence and even an occasion- | 
al golden sovereign with E. Nesbit’s Bas- | 
table children. They have journeyed the 
roads of England in E. V. Lucas’ Slowcoach 
through a long golden summer. They have 
explored the little streams and the country- 
side with Mole and Ratty in The Wind in 
the Willows. They have sailed the high seas 
with Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captein, 
English i is no foreign tongue to a boy or gift | 
who is familiar at. once with the haunti 
loveliness of De la Mare’s fairy ae \ 
the sturdy North Country speech of Molly | 4 
Whuppie crying to the giant, “Twice, | 
gaffer, will I come to your castle in Spain.” 1 
It is a fortunate thing for those who seek } 
to promote international friendship that | 
children are so like sponges. They absorb | 
and hold impressions with the — 
rather than the intellect and these impre 
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sions become a part of themselves. Teachers 
and parents can fill them full of useful in- 
' formation about a foreign land, its rain- 
_ fall, its population, its rivers and moun- 
tains and cities, its principal imports and 
exports, and they will, according to their 
several abilities, assimilate and make use 
of these facts. 

The land, however, still remains a for- 
eign land. But set down a child of five or 
six for half an hour with Peter Rabbit and 
he absorbs, quite naturally, the thing that 
| grownups only acquire with long striving; 
he absorbs the whole culture which Peter 
Rabbit represents—the physical back- 
ground, the language, the point of view. 
For the thing that Peter Rabbit is, is 
England, and through English books any 
child can make that thing his own. 

What books then will we give a child 
to make this country known to him? First, 
of course, picture books, so that he can see 
and smell and touch for himself such won- 
ders as an English spring, a cathedral 
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town, a summer day on a farm, a little 
colt among the rabbits in a meadow. Im- 
pressions such as these are to be found in 
books like Leslie Brooke’s Three Little 
Pigs; Beatrix - Potter's The Tailor of 
Gloucester; Randolph Caldecott’s laugh- 
provoking Three Jovial Huntsmen; Kate 
Greenaway’s delicate Under the Window; 
or Nicholson’s Pirate Twins. These are not 
guide books to England—these are pictures 
of English life so warm and intimate and 
tender that Gloucester seems as near as the 
corner drugstore and the Pirate Twins may 
be back soon for our birthday. 

All these picture books, even the ethereal 
work of Kate Greenaway, have an irresist- 
ible humor. Much has been written and 
compiled to explain the national boun- 
daries of laughter. So often adult humor 
depends on a play of words, a political jibe, 
or a national trait or saying. “As sly as a 
Norman” means little or nothing to us 
and some of the best jokes of the classics 
don’t bear translation. But the humor of 
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childhood is universal, and is the same 
thing as understanding. After all the two 
who “hand in hand on the edge of the 
sand danced by the light of the moon” 
were an owl and a pussy cat and not nearly 
such close relations as a lad from Lancashire 
and a boy from Maine. 

So let English and American children 
laugh at the same jokes and the foundation 
of friendship is laid. Let us bring out 
Edward Lear and his Nonsense ABC; let 
us “all sit down to dinner in a row” with 
Johnny Crow’s guests; let us gasp together 
at the exploits of Toby Tottel in his search 
for Pink Furniture; and feel a motor bike 
turn into a crocodile with Simon in Don’t 
Blame Me. 

Perhaps, even after all this, American 
boys and girls will ask, “But what are 
English children like?” and the answer is 
not to be found in the newspaper or on 
the radio. The real answer is that English 
children are like the Bastable family (at 
least the best of them are) and they are like 
Alice and Thomas and Jane (at least the 
worst of them are) and they are like Rob- 
ert and Anthea and Cyril and Jane and the 
Lamb (even if they are not all fortunate 
enough to know a Psammead). English 
children are like the Jane and Michael 
whom Mary Poppins led on such wonder- 
ful adventures, and they are like Jim 
Davis and little Ida in Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances and Curdie who just 
whistled when he was troubled by goblins. 
They like boats and camping like the 
Walkers and the Blacketts. They have 
favorite dolls and toys such as Maria Pop- 
pet and Winnie the Pooh and the doll who 


OR AS SURELY AS THE EARTH TURNS, force and violence shall be the law; and 

wars of cataclysmic destruction shall be the penalty; and blood and tears 
shall be the inheritance of that people who neglect to learn and to teach that the 
earth has grown smaller, that all men on it are fundamentally alike, that no 
human being need now lack food or shelter, and that science has made it neces- 
sary for men to live at peace if they want to live at all_—From Education and the 
People’s Peace. 









came alive. They have heroes like Kin 
Arthur and Saint George and Robin Hog 
They have fairy tales about Jack the Gig 
Killer and’ Molly Whuppie and nay , 
Penny. They love and understand animg 
almost as well as does Dr. Dolittle. 


Would American boys and girls fed 
home in England? Would they understand | 
her language, her culture, her humor, he 9 
old, old customs deep rooted in ae | 
her modern cities and industries and soci | 
life? Would they feel lost and foreign ig: 

a strange land or could they stand still ang § 
feel creeping over them the consciousnes | 
that this is not outside their experience but § 
something to which they have been accug 
tomed always? | 





Then they must know Blake and Kip 
ling and De la Mare. They must have § 
read Nesbit and Jacobs and Stevenson § 
They must be able to laugh at Ed | 
Lear and enjoy Richard Hughes and Lewis § 
Carroll. They must love Hugh Lofting } 
and Pamela Travers and Kenneth Grahame, | 
They must be able to see the little hous 
on the hillside where Mrs. Tiggy-winkle 
lived, and sit down to a quiet tea with the 
little girls in Marigold Garden. They a 
hurry after that small, fast English train | 
with Clever Bill and see the signs of witches | 
walking with De la Mare’s Lucy. They 
must come home for the holidays with Kay 
Harker and be prepared for any surprises ” 


Here are the books—open them and look j 
in—what you see is all yours. And it’s | 
England! é 


Editor’s Note: A list of the books mentioned in this wit 
may be obtained from A.C.E. Headquarters. % 
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Dr. Hildreth, psychologist at Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City, describes 
an experiment with kindergarten, first and 
second grade children to determine what ef- 
fect the war might be baving on the content 
of their drawings. She points out. several 
reasons why the war theme was not more 
prominent in the drawings and interprets 
their implications for education. 


CHILDREN’S spontaneous drawings re- 
flect childish wishes, interests, play expe- 
riences and daily concerns. Hence it is safe 
to assume that the extent to which children 
are interested in the war and concerned 
about it will be indicated indirectly through 
their drawings. | 

For the past few years the writer has 
observed that young refugee children who 
have come to America almost directly from 
the combat zones project in their drawings 
their deep obsession with the war, whereas 
young American children raised under 
normal circumstances continue to repre- 
sent the usual childish conceptions of the 
world about them in their play phantasies. 

It is only natural that children who have 
actually been bombed out of several homes 
and straffed on the route of escape should 
picture their experiences in their drawings; 
that children who have not had these ex- 
periences or have only vague conceptions 
of the war would seldom introduce this 
theme in their drawings. However, chil- 
dren who hear much of the war theme or 
stage mimic warfare to the exclusion of 
other play might be expected to project 
their phantasies in their drawings rather 
than to stick to the traditional childish 
themes—houses, horses, boats or people en- 
gaged in peacetime occupations. | 
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By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


War Theme in Children’s Drawings 


The Experiment 

Late in 1941 and early in 1942 several 
groups of children in kindergarten, first 
and second grades who attended an experi- 
mental school were used as the subjects of 
an experiment to determine what effec 
the war might be having on the contem 
of their drawings. A year later the sam 
children some .of whom were then in the 
first and second grades of the same school 
were examined together with the new 
kindergarten entrants and the new chil- 
dren who had been admitted to the first 
and second grades. 

This experiment afforded an oppor- 
tunity for determining the extent to which 
interest in and knowledge of the war were 
being reflected in the children’s drawings 
and for determining the effect that the 
closer impact of the war due to more ac- 
tive participation of the United States 
during the year might be having on these 
children. It was also possible to determine 
whether maturity reflected in age differ- 
ences affected the nature of the pictures 
drawn, and whether there were any sex 
differences. 

The number of children examined is 
shown in the following table: 


1942 Drawings 1943 Drawings 


Age Boys Girls Boys Girls 
5 3 6 7 5 
6 9 9 14 6 
7 8 7 11 12 
Total 20 22 32 23 
Total 42 5§ 


From nursery school days these children 
have been encouraged to draw on large 
easels. They tend to be brighter than 
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average, rating around 120 in median 
1.Q., comparing mentally with normal chil- 
dren about a year older than themselves. 
For the most part they come from homes 
of better than average economic status and 
have parents who supply more than aver- 
age intellectual stimulation at home. 

Many of these children live in a neigh- 
borhood where almost daily since Septem- 
ber 1943 they have seen naval recruits 
drilling in the street and have heard the 
sharp bark of military commands. The 
children have expressed an interest in what 
the men were doing and have inquired 
whether in their short trips about the 
neighborhood to explore a grocery store 
or see some exhibit they, too, could not 
march in formation with orders like the 
men. In a number of the homes repre- 
sented, adults in the household have be- 
come members of the armed forces during 
the past year. 

There were two new boys in school this 
year (not refugees) whose background 
during 1942 had stimulated their interest 
in war play to an unusual degree. One of 
these boys at the beginning of the year 
talked about war and played war at every 
opportunity. He drew war scenes at 
school and at home continuously. The 
other boy, aged seven, usually wore a mili- 
tary play costume to school complete with 
helmet and a gun almost as large as him- 
self. He seemed completely absorbed in 
war phantasy. Occasionally he was seen 
standing guard or in other ways acting out 
his part as a soldier. He confided to the 
writer that during the past summer he 
had been in command of a whole company 
of other boys his age. 


Procedure for Collecting the Drawings 


Each child was taken from his classroom 
to a small examining room where he was 
shown a large sheet of drawing paper 
measuring 17'42x24 inches and a large as- 
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sortment of colored crayons and pencils 
similar to those he was accustomed to using 
in the classroom. He was told that he 
would have a chance to draw anything he 
wished, but that he was not to tell what he 
was going to make until he was finished, 
and then the examiner would see if she 
could guess what he had drawn. This in- 
struction seemed to challenge each child to 
proceed at once with the drawing After 
each drawing was completed the examiner 
fulfilled the promise to guess what the 
drawing represented, then asked the child 
to tell what he had drawn, recording the 
verbatim report together with the child’s 
age and grade, and the date. 

Observations of the children at work 
showed that the majority of the drawings 
was done quickly, spontaneously, with lit- 
tle preliminary reflection. No child refused 
to draw though one did no more than make 
rows of scribbles. Several produced “‘de- 
signs” rather than pictures. 


Content of the Drawings 


In the following tabulation the draw- 
ings are listed according to the description 
the child gave after he had completed the 
picture. Sometimes a child insisted on 
making another drawing on the reverse 
side of his paper. If this proved to be a 
different theme it was counted as a sep- 
arate drawing. 

1942. Boys. Age 5. Animal; farm scene 
with man; car at gas station; house in the 
war, a cannon shooting. Age 6. War scene, 
boats (refugee child); steamboat; battle- 
ship; church, Indian paddling canoe; bird 
flying; Christmas tree; clouds, raindrops, 
man, snake; war scene, soldiers, fort, war- 
ship; Christmas scene; house, trees, plane. 
Age 7. Train; giraffe, man; sailboard, 
gulls; Indian scene; airplane; battleship; 
war plane (refugee child) ; boat. 

1942. Girls. Age 5. Pumpkin in win- 
dow (refugee child) ; house, birds, garden, 
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} animals, garden scene; house with Christ- 
} mas tree; girl, house, Christmas tree; ani- 
} mals, birds, girls, tree; little girl who 
| doesn’t like her mother because her mother 
| yells at her. Age 6. Children playing in 
- country; sailboat at beach; girl in spring- 
' time; house, tree, girl; Christmas tree by 
house; bird, house, baby duck; girl and 
boy (refugee child) ; house, boy, girl, tree; 
princess and dancer; tulips. Age 7. House, 
tree; marine view; girls playing ring toss; 
harbor, boat and bridge; girl skipping 
rope; baby and big sister, tree; girl paint- 
ing a picture. 

1943. Boys. Age 5. Designs; house, 
grass; rows of scribbles; a design in colors; 
boat, cannon; rabbit, church, boy (refugee 
child) ; bird, fish. Age 6. House; people 
made of bubbles; American flags, plane, 
house; planes; flag on house (refugee 

_ child) ; house; camel -at zoo; man at night, 
tree; airplanes, ships, bombs, city being 
bombed; apartment house; hill, trees; 
giraffe at zoo; house, tree, horse and buggy, 
airplane. Age 7. Submarine ready to shoot; 
American plane shooting German plane; 
fighter, plane, cannon; fort, guns; battle- 
ship; house and man; turtle, porcupine, 
_ rabbit; Zero plane, Japanese fighting, etc.; 
- sailboat, sea gull; trees,in jungle; house in 
country. 
1943. Girls. Age 5. Sun, haystacks, our 
farm; house, trees; rabbit in cage and boy 
looking in; house, flowers; little girl, big 
mittens on. Age 6. House, beds, people; 
dog, girl watching him; couple canoeing; 
house, flowers, garden; girl and dog; farm 
down south, boy, fighter planes in sky. 
| Age 7. Tugboat; house, bird, tree; church 
_ and trees; girl on skates; house in country; 
| men standing on stones; elephant at circus; 
| twins running, trees; sun, mountains with 
' snow; house at shore; schoolhouse, girl; 
garden, bunny, people, flowers. 

The human figures in the drawings 
often represented the children who did the 
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drawings, members of their families or 
their classmates. Occasionally the chil- 
dren indicated the source of their inspira- 
tion while drawing—‘my sister’s picture 
book,” ‘ta movie,” “we saw the Norman- 
die,” “our house in the country,” and the 
like. Even though these drawings were 
all done in the winter months they often 
reflected happy summer experiences at the 
beach or in the country. 


Descriptions of War Drawings 


Several children gave vivid descriptions 
of the warfare they had illustrated in their 
drawings. Here is the description given 
by a six-year-old refugee boy: 

It’s an American battleship. Over here’s a 


Jap battleship. On fire, on fire. The cannons 
shoot. The green color so the Japan battleship 
don’t see. Submarine hits the battleship. Boom. 
The Burning Japan. The whole ship in flame. 
Look at how many smoke from this big fire. 
I made the Russian plane fighting the German 
plane. The Russian battleship shoots there. 
Boom, boom. 

A seven-year-old boy used exact ter- 
minology in describing his pictures: 

This is a United States bomber just attacked 
by a Nazi Messerschmitt. Here’s a Zero fight- 
ing an American ship. A Zero is one of the 
best Japanese pursuit planes. A Jap submarine 
was there but they threw an ash can on it. That 
means they depth-charged it. 


Results: Prevalence of the War Theme 


A picture was counted as a war scene if 
the child indicated this fact in his verbal 
description or if the picture obviously dis- 
played the war theme in any detail. Air- 
planes and boat scenes were not counted 
as war pictures unless in the picture there 
was evidence that the child meant to depict 
a war scene, or the child in describing his 
picture indicated a war theme. Scenes 
showing flags of the United States or other 
countries were counted as reflecting war 
interest. 
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Tabulation of the Frequency with W hich 
Children Made War Drawings 


1942 1943 
Age Boys Girls Boys Girls 
5 1 0 1 0 
6 3 0 4 1 
7 2 0 6 0 
Total 6 0 11 1 
Total 6 12 


The number of war drawings made by 
these children in 1943 was double the 
number made in 1942, but in proportion to 
the total number of children whose draw- 
ings were tabulated in the two years the 
results are: 1942, 14.3% (about one- 
eighth of the group; 1943, 22% (about 
one-fifth of the group), or an increase of 
§4%. The only marked increase is in the 
number of seven-year-old boys who made 
war drawings in 1943. 

Since the numbers are small in each 
group the comparison of percentage dif- 
ferences for such small groups is hazardous, 
but at least the results are suggestive of 
what would be found had larger numbers 
of children been tested. 

One brief drawing sample gives no re- 
liable indication so far as an individual 
child is concerned. Next day or even the 
next hour he might have drawn something 
entirely different, but the results for 
groups as a whole may be considered fairly 
reliable. 

Only fourteen children had the drawing 
test both years, too few to make any re- 
liable comparison of drawings done by the 
same children in successive years. 

The content of the drawings proves that 
no matter how much the children knew 
of the war or had dramatized the war in 
their play, interest in the war theme was 
not prominent enough to be reflected in 
the drawings of these young native Ameri- 
can children to any great extent. 
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The children’s drawings both in 1942 1 


and 1943 reflected their normal daily 


school experiences, their natural interests § 
and the knowledge of children this age, § 
and the themes that usually prevail in § 
children’s drawings in the primary school § 
Only additional experimentation | 
would prove whether or not this generaliza- 
tion holds for older children, for those § 
less mature mentally or for those with less} 


years. 


favored backgrounds. 


Only one girl represented in the two} 
collections, a seven-year-old in 1943, drew | 
After: 4 
completing an elaborate farm scene in} 
bright colors she added in black crayon | 
two small planes. When asked what these | 
were she replied, “Little fighter planes,” as } 
though to minimize their importance in 


anything suggestive of the war. 


the picture. 


The only explanation that can account J 
for the greater tendency of boys to draw § 
war pictures is that the war theme enters | 


into the boys’ play to a considerable ex- 
tent, but not in the girls’. 


tends to be repressed. 


Adequacy for Drawing 


Is it possible that the children did not } 
reflect the war theme in their drawings to } 
any greater extent because of lack of skill } 
in representing the war graphically? If so} 
the present study lacks validity as any indi- 
cation of the children’s true interest. The 
answer to the question is found in an ex-_ 
amination of all the drawings. There were } 
drawings showing complicated peacetime } 
sailboats, a girl in a canoe being propelled } 


by a handsome lifeguard, glorious colorful 


scenes phantastic with imaginary creatures, 7 
gaily dressed people, luxuriant gardens in | 
full bloom, marine life, tropical scenes, : : 
life at the zoo, airplanes carefully depicted } 
in full detail, boys and girls in all possible} 
poses, and houses showing realistic or im- } 


Perhaps any } 
interest these little girls show in war play | 
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ible architecture. One must conclude 
Bae these children had all the technical 
} skill that was needed to execute even the 
' most complicated war scenes, as well as 


| freedom to draw whatever they pleased. 


1 " Interpretation of Results 


_ and Implications for Education 

_ The fact that the war theme was not 
' more prominent in these drawings may be 
| accounted for in several ways. In the 


7 first place these children are young, school 
a experiences are comparatively novel and 


: they are engrossed with many typically 
' childish interests. Furthermore, the school 


| program is rich and varied, centering 


around activities that provide plenty of 
_ outlet for imaginative play and dramatic 
_ expression, as well as organized recreation 
| that absorbs any spare energy. 

The school that provides a dynamic pro- 
gram for young children with opportuni- 
ties for activities, dramatic play, first- 
hand experiencing, opportunity to make 
things, to explore materials, to investigate 
the world about them is in a good position 
to counteract the war play craze. So long 
as the program furnishes opportunity for 
action; for self-expression; for release of 
energy; for fun, even some nonsense; for 


7 excitement; for the satisfaction of primi- 


_ tive urges, the tendency toward mimic war 
_ play will be less in evidence. The bird 


: \ drawings and other animal pictures several 


| children produced reflect interests and ac- 


| tivities developed from movies seen at 
7 school in connection with curriculum units 
7} in science. 


The teachers of these children believe 
that obsession with the war theme reflects 
narrowness of experience and outlets, in 
some cases a home background that offers 
little to meet the young child’s natural 
love for rough play and excitement. Too 
often it reflects the parent’s own misguided 
enthusiasm that prompts him to supply 
the child with war toys, the parent’s lack 
of insight into the possibilities of alterna- 
tive substitutes, possibly the parent’s indif- 
ference toward the whole matter or lack of 
versatility in giving the child adequate 
recreational facilities at home. 

In handling the war theme at school 
with these young children, the teachers re- 
port that they “soft-pedal” combativeness, 
the desire to kill an enemy, but instead em- 
phasize the need for action on the part of 
everyone that will help the men who are 
fighting for us. 

At the beginning of the year in the fall 
of 1943, Richard, one of the five-year-olds 
in the kindergarten, was engrossed with 
the war theme as evidenced by his imagina- 
tive play and his drawings. The teacher 
gradually weaned him away from war 
play, first by directing his attention to the 
many things he could do to help the sol- 
diers, such as saving paper towels, cleaning 
up his things, eating all his lunch, saving 
his pennies for stamps, and the like; and 
then later by engaging his interests in 
the normal play life and activities of the 
other children in the room. This case sug- 
gests that the school can nullify or counter- 
act street or home influences that stimulate 
children’s interest in war play. 


@ 


AY O when you ask about Americans, 
I cannot tell their motives or their plans 
Or make a neat design of what they are. 


—Stephen Vincent Benét in Western Star (Farrar and Rinehart) 
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Education Among 1N THE MIDST OF WAR 


Our Allies three of our allies—Great 
. Britain, Soviet Russia and 
China—have taken measures to strengthen or 


reconstruct their school systems. 

Russia plans to reconstruct those areas which 
have been reconquered by the Red Army in its 
winter and summer drives westward. First on 
the agenda are schools, homes, farms, and rail- 
ways—in that order. Thus, the Soviet Council 
of People’s Commissars places first importance 
on the rebuilding of schools. Other reports 
from Soviet Russia indicate that three-quarters 
of its schools will make the teaching of English 
compulsory during the coming semester. Says 
the New York Times editorially: ‘Russia has no 
intention of going into isolation . . . It is pre- 
paring for more extensive communication be- 
tween its people and those of Great Britain and 
the United States.” 

England’s White Paper on Education, signed 
by R. A. Butler, proposes employment of sixty 
thousand new teachers in the school system at 
an estimated cost to the state of sixty-seven 
million pounds annually; extension of the school 
age from fourteen to sixteen years; reorganiza- 
tion of the entire elementary and vocation 
schools, and extension of university training to 
everybody who wants it. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard Col- 
lege reports that England’s interest in education 
is at such a high pitch that it extends even to 
its war prisoners. Some twenty-four thousand 
German and Italian prisoners have registered 
for correspondence work ranging through Greek 
and Latin, professional work in engineering and 
law, hog raising and fishing. 

A paragraph on page 96 of the October 
CuiLpHoop Epucation told what China is 
doing to banish illiteracy. Here is another 
news item: 

Aided by funds from the United States, 
Nanking University bought trucks and equipped 
them with microphones, projectors, and screens. 
Teams of trained men are sent out to tour 
China. Each night the screen is set up in a 
village market place and educational motion 
pictures are shown. Teams have penetrated to 
remote tribal areas. 

Anyone viewing the recent “Back the At- 
tack” show in Washington, D. C., could not 
help but be impressed by the possibilities for 
education on wheels after the war. Every con- 
ceivable service to men in uniform is carried 
to them in mobile units. If after the war these 


same mobile units might be used to service 
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America’s civilian population, malnutrition, ¥ 
many diseases and illiteracy could be wiped out ¥ 
in every section of our country within a short | 
time, to say nothing about the possibilities for } 
improved farming, canning and house building, | 


British Book Week 


in honor of the two occasions. 


The purpose behind British Book Week was | 
the need to create mutual understanding be- J 


ALTHOUGH THE 
Children’s Book Week American Library | 

Association desig- | 
nated October 24-30 as British Book Week, | 
the October issue of CHiLDHOoop EpucaTION, 4 
planned many months before the A.L.A. de- # 
cision, was too heavily scheduled to include G 
the article, ‘“‘Merlin’s Isle of Gramarye,” pre- 9 
pared by Alice Kane in honor of this occasion. J 
However, we believe it is just as much an honor | 
to our own Children’s Book Week which is | 
celebrated November 14-20 and so we are glad | 
to publish Miss Kane’s manuscript in this issue | 


tween the United States and Great Britain in * 


order to lay a solid foundation for post-war — 
Mutual understanding | 


international relations. 
in this instance is taken for granted to a much 


greater degree than in the case of Russia and — 


China, and many misapprehensions exist in | 
spite of the close ties that have always con- — 
nected the two countries. Books can do a great | 


deal to eliminate prejudice and to create pos- | 


itive interest. 


Fifty Outstanding EarLy IN THE SUMMER, | 
the American Library As- | 
sociation’s annual list of J 
outstanding religious books of the year was re- | 
leased for publication. The list of fifty books 7 
chosen from one hundred thirty-nine submitted 7 
by the publishers is too long for publication in J} 
CuILpHoop Epucation but here are three the 7 
Editor enjoyed (the annotations are taken from — 


Religious Books 


the A.L.A. list) : 


Your Child’s Religion by M. M. Eakin and F 
Frank Eakin (Macmillan)—Guidance for par- 7 
ents in helping their children find an enriching 7 
Stories from the | 
author’s first-hand experience are used effec- 7 
tively in developing conceptions of God, death, ¥ 


and strengthening religion. 


prayer, the Bible and race relations. 
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Editor’s Desk 


What Man Can Make of Man by Ernest 


4 Hocking (Harper) —That the world has unity 


in a living purpose is the healing fact presented 
to modern man who is tired of himself, in these 
wise reflections of a high-ranking philosopher 


of religion. 


yN | 


The Nature and Destiny of Man by Reinhold 
Niebuhr (Scribner)—From the standpoint of 


} his conception of the meaning of the Christian 


gospel, this distinguished author analyzes with 
brilliance and frequent profundity the prob- 
lems of both history and culture, and economics 


q and politics. 


Foreign Policy THe Foreicn Poicy Asso- 
Juvenile Books ciation is planning a series 

of four juvenile books on for- 
eign affairs the first of which, Team Work in 
the Americas, will be published in November. 
Team Work in the Americas is by Delia Goetz, 
associate director of the Washington Bureau 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and is illus- 
trated in color by Aline Apple. The book is a 
simple, lively narrative describing the relations 
between the Americas and has been written for 
eighth grade and high school students. Adults, 
too, will find it interesting and informative. 
These books will be reviewed later in CHILp- 
Hoop EDUCATION. 


Sleep— Fritz Rept in a recent letter 
Number One reports: “I have just returned 
Curriculum from a consultation trip to Van- 

port City, Oregon. Vanport City 


__ is a new housing project attached to the Kaiser 


shipyards, with forty thousand people in it 
and about six thousand children. George Shev- 
iakov, formerly psychiatric consultant at the 
University of Chicago High School, is assistant 
superintendent in charge of guidance. They 
are doing some interesting work, trying to 
build provisions for the life needs of the chil- 
dren in the school program. Lack of sleep is 
one of the major problems they face through 
unfunctional living arrangements. Now the 
teachers consider sleep as their number one 
curriculum. You see children lying on tables 
fast asleep while the other children work around 


q them and the teachers take it all in their stride.” 
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Dr. Redl, associate professor of group work 
at Wayne University, Detroit, is preparing an 
article on “The Role of Affection in Preventing 
or Creating Juvenile Delinquency” for publi- 
cation in the December issue of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION. 


Finding Themselves IN READING THE News 

Bulletin, 2 mimeographed 
publication of the New England Association 
for Nursery Education, we found these two 
items: “Children for whom adjustment to 
nursery school is more difficult than average 
have spontaneously sought out the comfort and 
security of the nursery school cook and the 
home atmosphere of the kitchen. The atten- 
tion of the cook plus the grandmotherly spirit 
in which she accepts them have been most 
helpful to the children. Without exception 
they have come into the larger group and 
entered into its activities when they felt ready 


_ for it, returning to the kitchen and the cook’s 


undivided attention when there were minor 
adjustments at home or school which seemed to 
shatter their security temporarily, or after an 
absence which interrupted their adjustment.” 


“Clare Turlay Newberry’s Cousin Toby 
(Harper, 1939), a story about the arrival of 
a baby brother, is among our books. One child 
who was having a very difficult adjustment 
after the arrival of his baby brother used to 
carry the book about with him for days. Later 
in the year whenever he had anything difficult 
to do or face, he would find the book and it 
seemed to tide him over.” 


Another item of interest in the News Bulletin 
told of the induction of men students into the 
nursery school and how joyfully the children 
responded to them. Children of all ages are 
missing normal contacts with men these days 
and many of them have times of deep concern 
over their fathers in the service, concern which 
they may or may not show. Would it not be 
wise to encourage fathers who are still at home 
with their families, and high school boys, to 
visit school frequently this year and to partici- 
pate in the children’s activities as often as pos- 
sible? ‘The movement of children in large 
groups toward sympathetic adults is one of the 
dramatic things seen everywhere among the 
children of working mothers. One feels their 
need for adult closeness,” reports another 


contributor. 
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By 


My Daughter's Father 


Mr. Hoole, who is librarian and director of 
library service at North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas, says of bis article, 
“What I have written here is an honest at- 
tempt to put into words exactly bow this 
business of being a father bas molded the 
thinking of an average, ordinary, everyday 
man who is ignorant of the techniques of 
child psychology and knows absolutely noth- 
ing about the isms and ologies of so-called 
progressive education.” We have included 
this article because it describes a satisfying 
human relationship out of which both father 
and daughter are “finding” themselves. 


I REMEMBER how helpless I felt when 
Doctor Simpson told us that he looked upon 
all babies as vegetables until they were two, 
at least. After that, he added as he prized 
a tongue depressor between our Marcia’s 
gums and spotted her tonsils with his head- 
light, they slowly become human beings. 

That was eight years ago. Time enough 
for me to think it over and conclude that 
Doctor Simpson was right. He simply 
omitted an intermediary stage: vegetable 
becomes animal, then human being. The 
process is exasperatingly slow and clumsy. 
Its importance is not so much in the change 
itself as in the fact that it is as sure as sun- 
rise. With this development comes the 
opening of a thousand new windows of 
the mind, the closing of old, and the emer- 
gence of personality, that imponderable 
which in the end brands the breed. 

It has taken me much less than eight 
years, I assure you, to become convinced 
that every day in a child’s life is a long day, 
an eternity of learning for the parents. Nor 
do I mean the part the child’s dawning 
cognizance contributes toward pulling and 
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holding the family together, oft-discussed } 
and invaluable as this may be. There is 
another role in the drama of childhood, | 
one played with less fanfare, silently, force- 4 
fully: that of quietly setting up for parents | 
to weigh the many and varied responsi- | 
bilities of Today against the clear, sharp | 


relief of Tomorrow’s values. 


What Are My Responsibilities 
as a Parent? 


In experienced hands the responsibilities : : 
my eight-year-old has etched upon my con- 4 


sciousness would doubtless be tagged as — 
sociological, economical, educational — or — 


by other equally high-sounding names. For } 


a plain man, however, these are too aca- © 
demic and they are strangely shopworn. ~ 
Levelled off, they mean that my daughter — 
deserves of me more than anything else | 


an accordant pattern of living. 


And upon what, you ask, does my pat- — 
Let me be brief. | 
The keystones of my pattern, simply put, — 
are a happy home, good schooling, and se- — 
curity. Like the foundation of a house, — 
these pillars may be separable one from an- — 


tern of living depend? 





other; yet they tie in together and all are | 
necessary to hold the structure firm. They } 


may be examined one by one. Our only | 


bother in examining them here lies in re- } 
membering that we—you and I—are not | 
discussing (except of course in awkward, | 


backhand fashion) the rearing of children: { 


we are bringing up father! 


I am not one of those timid souls whose © 
parental pride seeks a new low when his © 
offspring addresses him by his given name. | 
There is something almost beatific about } 
“Father”—surely I must glow when I hear 7 


iced ere * can 
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it. And “Daddy” has a ring of reverence | 
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’ : that I like; but when my daughter and her 
4 dog-eared copy of Peter Rabbit sidle up 


against me on the divan and she says, “Bill, 


7 let’s read about Peter,” I know I am what 
7 I want most of all to be—her friend. By 
7 virtue of birth alone she is my daughter 
7 and that is taken for granted. But friend- 


ship is a far different thing and must be 


1 cultivated. 


All the attributes of a happy home—mu- 


tual confidence in and regard for others, 
} shared responsibilities, ethical standards, 


cooperation and the rest—are predicated 


7 on friendship. If 1 would guide my child, 
4+ I must do so by example and by winning 
7 her respect for my better judgment and 
7 straight shooting. 


I must remember that 
patience is a by-product of sympathy; that 
the emotional wounds of childhood are 


often scars for the grave. That means I 


- must be her friend. Among adults, restric- 


tions which fail to balance the rights of the 
individual we call downright un-American; 
in the kingdom of childhood discipline 
which ignores the nature of the child is no 
less tyrannical. I would rather come to 
intelligent compromise with my daughter, 
thereby earning her comradeship and 
strengthening her own belief in herself as 
a person, than to browbeat her with the 


combined authority of a thousand parents. : 


Good schooling is an ever-widening cir- 
cle which takes in much more than mere 
going-to-school. Of course my daughter 
shall go to school, but let it be a public 
school where she can rub elbows with her 


} _ kind and learn that life is give and take and 


that nothing is worth having unless it is 


: | worth fighting for. Then, if she merits it, 
7 I want her to go to college. Not a large 
| college—a small, old one, steeped in the 
7 traditions of right living, where it is not 
» | old-fashioned to believe that God is still 
} in His heaven and where the masters are 
1 gentlemen before they are scholars. One 
7 never remembers much he learned in col- 
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lege; one never forgets the personalities 
who taught him. 

To see that my daughter gets these ad- 
vantages is, however, but part of a larger 
responsibility. If much is learned in school, 
much more is learned outside. At home I 
must point the way toward a love of truth 
and beauty, the real stabilizers of a good 
life; but this I cannot do until I make them 
important in my life, too. 

I must encourage her in the art of gra- 
ciousness and goodness which, taken to- 
gether, spell charm. But she will not be a 
lady unless I am a gentleman. 

I must instill into her a love of good 
books; but I must hasten to tell her that 
one mark of an educated person is his re- 
fusal to believe a thing simply because he 
saw it in print. 

I must instruct her to discriminate 
among values, to know much so that little 
will mean more; yet I need not let her fail 
to understand why many of life’s victories 
are won around the banquet table and on 
the ballroom floor. Whether it is well, I 
dare not say, but no one denies in these days 
that success depends almost as much on 
one’s ability with a knife and fork, as on 
one’s agility with a slide rule. 

Realizing that intellectual capacity ac- 
crues with normal growth, I must grant 
her freely the benefits of my superior wis- 
dom. I must teach her what I know. But 
I must caution her that my beliefs are not 
valid for her generation until she has 
proved them so. Meanwhile, she must 
know that it is not wisdom to be only 
wise: the tender beam of faith often dims 
the cold light of reason. And I on my part, 
mindful of all, must ever be on guard 
against a too-close supervision that breeds 


contempt. I must teach her to think for 
herself. 


Now what are my financial obligations 
to Marcia? Why, you say, that’s easy! To 
leave her a million dollars. And I reply 
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that you are unfair and outside my range. 
I shall never have that much money. Be- 
sides, it may not be wise, even if I did. I 
am but an average man on a modest in- 
come and I must set my sights accordingly. 

Let me approach the idea from the rear: 
childhood is the one time in life for joy- 
ous, carefree play. Soon enough will come 
worry and when it does, you know, it 
comes riding a snorting, double-headed 
beast. Seeing every day how it tramples 
grownups, I want for as long as possible 
to keep it away from my child. Unsavory 
debates about the rent or the food bill 
should be staged when she is in her sand- 
pile or asleep. This is nothing but just. 
If I have the right to demand of her re- 
spect for my parenthood, it can be 
grounded on nothing short of my equal 
respect for her childhood. 

Do not presuppose that my daughter 
should be kept in ignorance about money. 
Far from that, I think, I am obliged as a 
good father to teach her what money is 
and will do, to encourage her to save, not 
niggardly but thriftily, to spend wisely, 
not foolishly. Unfortunately, wheels on 
the car of progress are still made of coins 
and she must know how to keep them 
turning. Her ten cents a week is a lesson 
in both marketing and accounting. What’s 
more, it drives home the fact that she, 
though not so large and not so tall, is nev- 
ertheless a full-fledged member of our 
family—and that is the important thing. 


® 


OU ask me, 


What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 
As she goes on down the road, 
After having asked me the way. 
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In my short career as father nothing has | 
impressed me more than the abiding faith 
my daughter has in what she and her play- 
mates can call “turn about is fair play.” § 
And I believe in it, too. ' 
My daughter and I like nothing better | 
than to read together. We try the newer 
books from time to time, but for our best- 
loved we always go”back a very, very long | 
time—2,500 years, in fact —to Aesop’s | 
Fables. It’s the one book I know as good” 
for parents as for children. We read here 
and there among the fables, skipping at | 
will. It seems better that way. But at’ 
last we always come back to one story— _ 
“The Boy Bathing.” Remember it? A™ 
boy, in danger of being drowned in a river, | 
yells for help to a passing traveler. The 
man, instead of holding out a helping hand, 
stands on the bank and scolds the lad for | 
his imprudence. “Oh, sir!” cries the youth, | 
“pray help me now, and scold me after- | 
wards.” 
There the story ends—except for the 
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pay-off. We are not told whether the 
traveler rescues the lad. My daughter, © 
strong in childish faith, says the man was a_ 
kind man and couldn’t let the boy drown, } °“ 
could he, Daddy? I, grown-up and world- | st 
lier, hide my doubts behind a smile. Some- ] gan 
how, all I can think of is another traveler } it i: 
who, like Aesop, whispers to himself, | ito 
“Counsel without help’ is useless.” And | = 
by his side, hand in hand and looking” cd 
ahead, walks a little girl—just turned eight. } revi 
1 disc 
prol 
rou! 
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SPEECH IN EDUCATION, A GUIDE FOR 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. By Ollie 
L. Backus. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1943. Pp. 358. $2.75. 

This book, in the words of the author, aims 
to “interpret the field of speech in the light of 
modern educational theory and practice in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” It is directed 
“to teachers and prospective teachers, who (we 
must assume) have had no previous instruction 
in speech and who will probably be unable to 
engage in further study in this field.” Even 
casual acquaintanceship with the literature of 
either education or speech indicates the great 
need for a book with this aim and written for 
this audience. The teacher of “Speech for 
Teachers” will turn to this book for basic course 
materials; the general classroom teacher will 
seize upon it for answers to her questions. And 
both will be aided. 

Structurally it is a well-built text and refer- 
ence book. The lettered and numbered head- 
ings and sub-headings and the use of italics 
clarify and support the excellent general or- 
ganization of the book. The student who uses 
it in class or the teacher in service who keeps 
it on her desk for ready reference can locate any 
material quickly and easily. The “questions 
for class discussions” included at the end of 
each subject matter division provide an excellent 
review for students, are thought-provoking for 
discussion groups, and are well adapted to the 
problems the teacher will meet in her daily 
round of duties. 

In its subject matter the book attempts to 


_ deal with the whole field of speech education, 
| a field which the author divides into three main 
} divisions—the removal of speech defects (speech 


rehabilitation), the refinements in the mode of 


| speaking (speech improvement), and the mas- 
} tery of the uses of speech in everyday living 
| (applied speech). In view of this large aim, it 
] is pertinent to ask to what extent the student 
| in a course in “Speech for Teachers” and the 
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general classroom teacher in service will gain in 
knowledge of the speech process and of ap- 
propriate teaching procedures. 

The first two-thirds of the book, carrying a 
general discussion of the place of speech in edu- 
cation and much material on speech rehabilita- 
tion, contains excellent and detailed informa- 
tion. Particularly in the section on speech 
rehabilitation, the author has translated com- 
monly accepted remedial techniques into the 
vocabulary and language of the general teacher 
and has outlined a step-by-step procedure which 
will do much to end confusion and uncertain- 
ties. On the whole, it is a sane and sensible, 
non-technical statement of the problems of 
rehabijitation faced by the general teacher. 

Unquestionably, this book gives much 
worthwhile information and practical guidance 
for the general teacher who is interested in 
speech rehabilitation. Those teachers, how- 
ever, who wish equally accurate information 
and clear guidance in applied speech and speech 
improvement are doomed to disappointment in 
the last third of the book. The materials here 
fade off into a collection of devices which fail 
to present a unified and integrated concept of 
speech in education. The haste and at least ap- 
pearance of superficiality of the material in 
these two important areas of speech are in 
marked contrast with the comprehensive and 
perhaps even overdetailed material of the pre- 
ceding section. 

These statements are not in any sense a 
quarrel with the accuracy of the material that 
is included. They are simply the voicing of the 
belief that a book which devotes such a large 
portion of its space to specialized techniques 
used only temporarily with ten per cent of the 
students is not in any sense of the word a text 
in “speech in education.” And the teacher 
who tends to base a philosophy of speech in 
education on the proportion and balance of this 
book will miss the total picture of speech as a 
phase of human behavior. 
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The reviewer found the book difficult to 
read closely and accurately due to the wordi- 
ness of its style and the reiteration of informa- 
tion and concepts already clearly and well es- 
tablished in preceding sections. Interestingly 
enough, this defect in style is in marked con- 
trast with the general organization and me- 
chanical construction of the book which were 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 

As a source of information concerning tech- 
niques and procedures in speech rehabilitation 
and for a small introduction to other areas of 
speech, this book should be on the desk of 
every elementary school teacher who is con- 
cerned with those students in her class who 
need speech rehabilitation. It should not, how- 
ever, be asked to serve as the sole text for a 
course in speech in education or to stand alone 
as a guide for the classroom teacher.—Clarence 
T. Simon, Dean, School of Speech, Northwest- 


ern University. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By G. Robert Koopman, Alice 
Miel, and Paul J. Misner. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1943. Pp. 
330. $2.25. 

The Association for Childhood Education 
has vigorously fostered the ‘“‘good school” for 
children. Likewise it has not been neglectful 
of the administrative aspects of a well-balanced 
program. In the journal, bulletins, and con- 
ferences of the association, statements and ma- 
terial have been presented which emphasize 
democratic procedures and point out the un- 
desirability of conflicting practices in teaching 
and administration. But the good work of 
many creative teachers has been nullified by 
administrative practices which are based on an 
authoritarian concept of school organization 
and administration. 

The literature on democratic teaching is at 
present quite voluminous. However this is one 
of the few books to break ground on demo- 
cratic school administration and to integrate 
such administration with teaching and learn- 
ing. Hence readers of CH1ILDHoop EpucATION 
will welcome this pioneering work which grows 
out of fifteen years of experimentation in school 
situations. It is a significant contribution 
which teachers, as well as administrators, will 
read, understand, and appreciate. 

The first three chapters entitled “Democra- 
tizing School Administration,” “Society, Edu- 
cation and Individuals” and “The Nature of 
Educational Leadership” present basic theory 
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underlying practice described in later chag 
This section sets forth the aspects of demo-§ 
cratic administration; indicatés what the au-§ 
thors call “democratic socialization of the in- 
dividual” as the major goal of school adminis. 
tration; emphasizes the creation of adequate! 
cooperative administrative machinery to fulfill” 
the following purposes: 


1. To facilitate student participation in ace 
tivities of a socializing nature. 

2. To provide adequate opportunities 
facilitate adult participation and growth, 

3. To provide adequate opportunities for co- | 
operative activities designed to facilitate | 
teacher growth. 


An analysis of the appropriate activities of 
administrator and supervisor in terms of these} 
purposes provides a check list by which admin- f 
istrative practices may be evaluated. : 
The remainder of the book implements 
basic theory through concrete proposals 
illustrations from school practice. Five chap- 
ters constituting over two-thirds of the dis- 
cussion are filled with specific practical sugges- 
tions well illustrated by descriptive accounts, 
These chapters discuss “A Plan for Faculty Or- 
ganization,” ‘The Role of the Teacher,” “Fac. | 
ulty Participation,” “Student Participation” 
and “Participation of Community Adults.” 
The titles indicate the inclusive nature of the} tyP 
treatment. A final chapter, “Pathways for | litt 
the Future,” summarizes and reviews the steps 
that must be taken to democratize school ad-} disc 
ministration. DE 
This reviewer finds little to criticize in the § 
book. It is a straightforward, honest account t 
of the results of years of experimentation with c 
democratic processes in school administration. r 
The authors make no elaborate claims, are tem- | I 
perate in their comments on administration as } wat 
it generally operates, are frankly critical of Func 
their own experience, and are seeking better Sond 
means of implementing the democratic Process. | SH. 


a mm > aan 
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As one who has observed and worked in some | } 
of the school systems which provided the illus- | I 
trative material, this reviewer is convinced the | 1 
authors are too modest in their claims. But | 7 


perhaps this is a virtue rather than a fault. J 

Readers of CuHILpHoop Epucation will find | Box 
encouragement and helpful suggestions for a | | 
reflective reading of this significant contribu- | 
tion in educational administration. Read the} ~'* 


tana State University. 


book now and recommend it to others.—Walter | , 
A. Anderson, Dean, School of Education, Mon-" i oe 
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| For the Very Young 


THE SAD FARM BELL. By Mary Owen. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Grace. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 32. 
$1.50. 

A mostly-picture book with an amusing text 
in the folk tale manner. The big dinner bell 
on the farm was sad because it had no more 


' important work than calling the farmers to 
¥ dinner.- It envied the cowbell, the doorbell and 


the church bell until one day it had the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime and gave the alarm for a 
big fire. Older children, too, will enjoy The 
Sed Farm Bell and its distinctive pictures. 


GRUBBY GETS CLEAN. By Mary Ellen 
Vorse. Illustrated by Elinore Blaisdell. New 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
39. $1. 

The childhood chore of keeping clean is 
treated with rare good humor in the repetitious 
type of story so dear to little children. The 
little boy who didn’t like soap and water tried 
the animal ways of keeping clean, to his greater 
discomfort. Large, clear pictures; simple text. 


DERRY THE WOLFHOUND. By Margaret 
S. Johnson and Helen Lossing Johnson. Illus- 
trated by the authors. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. Pp. 75. 
$1.75. 

Derry proves himself a hero in his job of 
A story to encourage love and 
understanding of animals. Text in large type 
and full-page pictures. 


SHHhhh... BANG. A Whispering Book. By 
Margaret Wise Brown. Pictures by Robert 
DeVeyrac. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. Pp. 32. $1.50. 

This new book by the author of the Noisy 


1 Books is enhanced by Robert DeVeyrac’s vivid 
| pictures. 
} teller, beginning with a whisper and ending 
| with a bang! Children living in this hush-hush 
} world of adults will thoroughly sympathize 
} with the young hero who wakes up in a too- 
} quiet town. For the three- to six-year-olds. 


It’s a perfect book for the story- 
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For the Middle School Children 

PEACHBLOSSOM. By Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 
Pp. 96. $2. 

Here is a moving and beautiful story of a 
little girl in war-torn China, written and illus- 
trated with the charm and understanding char- 
acteristic of Miss Lattimore’s books. Peach- 
blossom, with other refugees, leaves her home 
in the country to live in a school in the city and 
finally finds a place of happiness and safety 
with a long-lost aunt. This straightforward 
story, told without sentimentality, should help 
disturbed children in their thinking about the 
war as they live vicariously the experiences of 
the courageous Chinese. 

THE CAT NEXT DOOR. By Birsa Shepard. 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 64. $1.50. 
Equally endearing are the illustrations of 

cuddly kittens and the story of the eight-year- 

old girl who saved their lives. Younger chil- 
dren will enjoy hearing the story. 


FIVE ON A MERRY-GO-ROUND. By 
Marie McSwigan. Illustrated by Mary Rear- 
don. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 183. $2. 

When Father’s health forces him to look for 
work in the South, the Sloan family drives over 
eight hundred miles only to end in a defense 
city in Alabama where a “No Help Wanted” 
sign is posted and the housing shortage is so 
complete that the family spends the first night 
in a former amusement park. The Sloan boy 
and girl discover an abandoned merry-go-round 
and with some difficulty convince their parents 
that it will be a fine home for them and the 
baby. The family adapts the chariots and other 
merry-go-round contrivances to its needs. 

Johnny, a hitchhiker, joins them and con- 
tributes his talents to the venture. When 
Johnny repairs the old water wheel and the 
merry-go-round lights up in all its old time 
magnificence, the whole town discovers the 
Sloans. Unfortunately this includes the re- 
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ceiver of the bankrupt carrousel company! 
New problems arise and are solved again by 
these “real Americans who won’t be licked.” 

Desirable family relationships and attitudes 
toward one’s country are strongly developed as 
an integral part of this intensely interesting 
story. The ten- to twelve-year-olds will en- 
joy reading this story and the younger children 
will want you to read it to them. 


MICHAEL THE COLT. By Katherine Gar- 
butt. Illustrated by Bernard Garbutt. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. Pp. 
38. Eighty-five cents. 


BIG LONELY DOG. By Leonore Harris. Illus- 
trated by Dorothy Allyn Deets. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. Unpaged. 
Eighty-five cents. 

Houghton Mifflin Company has started a 
series called Nursery Books by which is evi- 
dently meant not nursery school but young 
children from approximately 5 to 7 years old. 
Of the series the two listed are by far the most 
successful. 

Michael the Colt is told with entrancing 
sketches and a simple text. It records the first 
four weeks of the colt’s experiments and ac- 
tivities. It ends with the long-legged young- 
ster’s delight in finding other colts to play 
with, 

Big Lonely Dog is more of a story. A be- 
guiling Great Dane alternately captivates and 
appalls his family with his antics. Only young 
David remains his firm friend through all of 
his escapades. Just as Big Dog is about to be 
banished permanently, he saves his face and 
the family plaster by giving vociferous notice 
of a leak in the pipes. This little tale is told 
with a pleasant repetitional cadence.—M.H.A. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


OSWALD’S PET DRAGON. By Carl Glick. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 1943. Pp. 30. $1.75. 
Carl Glick steps into the juvenile field with 

a delightfully humorous story, ably aided and 

abetted by Kurt Wiese’s concoction of as lov- 

able a fiery dragon as you ever saw! Here’s a 

book with plenty of strong, funny pictures and 

an open, inviting text to entice the older chil- 
dren whose reading ability may be a little low 
but whose sense of humor is well developed. 
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THE JACK TALES. Collected by Richard 
Chase. Illustrated by Berkeley Williams, Jr, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943.9 
Pp. 201. $2.50. ' 
This group of folk tales from the southern | 

Appalachians, collected and re-told by Richard } 

Chase, is an important contribution to chil- 


dren’s literature. Aside from the story of § ~~ 
“Jack and the Bean Tree,” most of these stories > Th 
are new to us. Actually they are ageless, havi Par 
been handed down from one storyteller to an- 
other in the North Carolina mountain country} SAI 
and in all probability having their roots in Eng-— B 
land. Aside from their value as authentic folk-} P 
lore, they are magnificent tall tales that big § P 
boys will devour with relish. There is fine f 
artistry in the illustrations which have caught” [ 
perfectly the spirit of the stories. 7 tori 
erti 
and 
A POETRY BOOK inte 
SO THERE. By Vilate Raile. Illustrated by § - 
Mildred Dickman. Haddonfield, N. J.: Book- 4  guc 
mark Press, 1942. $1.50. 
Vilate Raile’s small daughter ran to her one TH 
day saying, “Mother, Prince is home!” V 
“Is Prince as glad to see you as you are to > 


see him?” 
“IT think so—. He doesn’t have much to — A 


wag, but what he has he sure can wag.” clas 
This missing tail was inspiration ‘<o: , that 
Look at poor Prince one 
Wagging his skin hap 


*Cause there’s only a knob 
Where his tail 
Has been. 

Every child in the neighborhood loved Prince 
and Prince’s “pome.” “Write us another — 
poem, Mrs. Raile,” they always asked on great 7 
or sad occasions. More poems came which were — 
passed around, fought over, and treasured as, 
“the poem about my cat,” “about my train,” 
“about my fishing trip.” 1 

Mrs. Raile had no thought of publishing 9 
these poems but when her children were older 
she took them to a Mills College Summer { 
Session and enrolled in a class under William — 
Rose Binet. Mr. Binet commended her prose — 
writing, but when he discovered the fifty or ~ 
sixty poems for children he said, “These must — 
be published and given to children.” Mr. Binet 4 
wrote the foreword and presented So There ¥ 
to the children. Four to tens will enjoy the ¥ 
poems thoroughly.—Ann Chambers. 
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ores | That Help One Toward an Intelligent lishment of an international agency for edu- 
eal |, Participation in Post-War Planning cation. It calls on the organized teaching pro- 
try] SAFEGUARDING OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES, £¢ssi0”,of the United States to take the initia. 
Eng- | By Robert E. Cushman. Public Affairs” 1. sy fi 
folk- 4 Pamphlet No. 43. Revised 1943. New York: — 
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torical background. Discusses how these lib- 
erties may be undermined in the United States 
and urges knowledge on the part of all citizens 
interested in their preservation. Suggestions 
for further reading are included. Thoughtful 
teachers may relate this discussion to their con- 
duct with children. 


THE UNITED NATIONS. The Booklist, 
Vol. 39, No. 18, June 1943, Part Two. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave. Pp. 20. Twenty-five cents. 
A bibliography of background material 

classified by countries. The writers suggest 
that the list may prove of value to American 
citizens interested in planning the peace. Per- 
haps it is unfortunate that no books concerning 
our enemies have been included. 


ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES. By Vera 
Brittain. New York: Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 2929 Broadway, 1943. Pp. 20. Five 
cents. 

The English author makes a plea for children 
in starving Europe. She discusses famine in 
Greece, Belgium and southern France, and sug- 
gests that Americans and Britons support or- 


ganizations concerned with child feeding. 
, EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE. 


By the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., July 
1943. Pp. 59. Ten cents. 

Urges education to identify itself with the 
(1) the estab- 
lishment of some sort of a council on educa- 
tion for the United Nations, (2) the estab- 
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pany, 1942-1943. Pp. 20. Price not given. 

Talks on mental health. peng 
bility, courage, personal integrity and facing 
reality. This might help teachers “‘find them- 
selves” in times of emotional strain. The ap- 
proach is mainly scientific. 


That Stimulate Thinking in Regard to 
Children and the Understanding of 
Other Peoples 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE WAR. 
New Jersey State Department of Public In- 
struction, Distributed through Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. New York: the Fellowship, 
2929 Broadway, 1942. Pp. 4. Two cents. 
The authors believe the war an adult prob- 

lem and one from which children should be 
shielded as much as possible. Definite sug- 
gestions are given as to how to handle such 
activities as war bond sales so as to avoid undue 
strain on children. The suggestion is made 
that as much emphasis as possible be placed on 
post-war planning rather than the present 
bloodshed. 


AMERICAN REFUGEES. By Ruth Hunt 
Gefvert. Philadelphia: American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th St. Pp, 59. 
Fifty cents. 

This unit of study is concerned with Jap- 
anese-Americans now in relocation projects. 
Suggestions are given for classroom study by 
children from the fourth to sixth grades. An 
attempt is made to familiarize children with this 
minority group as well as the work of the 
American Friends Service Committee. The 
publication has been approved by the War 
Relocation Authority as being accurate and 
recommended by them for use in schools. 
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THE CHURCH AND AMERICA’S PEO- 
PLES. A Primary Teacher’s Guide. By Flor- 
ence M Taylor. Manual to accompany “T he 
Pigtail Twins” by Anne M. Halladay. New 
York: Friendship Press, Inc. Pp. 48. Twenty- 
five cents. 

While the specific techniques suggested for 
this study with children are not creative, the 
author opens a subject of major importance, 
namely, that of minority groups in our coun- 
try. Problems concerning Japanese-Americans 
and migrant workers are handled from the 
point of view of the church school. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH IN WAR- 
TIME. By Mildred Widber. New York: 
Friendship Press, Inc., 1943. Pp. 24. Twenty- 
five cents. 

While this bulletin is prepared for use in 
Sunday schools, it might prove helpful to par- 
ents and teachers. Suggestions are given as to 
how we may answer children’s questions about 
war, teaching world friendship, helping chil- 
dren in times of bereavement. The approach 
seems unsentimental and practical. 


That Concern Themselves with Present-day 

Activities of Children 

BACK TO SCHOOL. Suggestions for a fall 
campaign to reduce child labor and encour- 
age attendance at school during the new 
school year. Bulletin of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, and the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Washington, D. C.: the Bureau or the Of- 
fice. Free. 


Concrete information regarding the facts 
of child labor and definite suggestions are given 
as to how to interest the community in the 
problem and enlist the cooperation of parents 
and children. The point is well taken that the 
schools must be especially vigilant to help chil- 
dren of teen age feel that going to school is 
important to them as American citizens. 


SHOULD REALISTIC WAR FILMS BE 
SHOWN? A Symposium. Reprint from 
“New Movies” magazine. New York: Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. Pp. 10. Price not given. 


Leading educators, workers in the field of 
child welfare, psychiatrists and others discuss 
this controversial issue. Ruth Andrus, Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Dorothy Thompson and William 
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H. Kilpatrick are among those contributing, 
This pamphlet might prove very helpful to 
groups concerned with the same problem. 


LET THEM PLAY. A Primer to Help Chil- 
dren Grow Up. By Clara Lambert and 
Rowena Shoemaker. New York: Play Schools 
Association, 119 W. 57th St., 1943. Pp. 50, 
Forty cents. ; 


While the bulletin is prepared mainly for | 


out-of-school groups, teachers may find it very 
useful. Excellent suggestions are given for the 
teacher who wants to know more about the 
community of New York City. Children’s 
activities centering around gardening, clothing 
conservation, salvage, science and puppetry are 
given with extensive bibliographies and illustra- 
tive drawings. Much of the publication could 
be adapted by teachers in other communities, 


LET’S PLANT GRASS and LET’S RAISE 
PIGS. By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrations 
by Mary Giles. Chicago: The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., 1943. Pp. 26 
and 30. Fifteen cents each. 


These two publications are written for chil- 
dren whose reading ability is about that of 
fourth to sixth grade. Children are told 
exactly how to go about raising grass in the 
school yard, and pigs for zhe school lunch. 
Suggestions are given as to how these activities 
may become all-school projects. The informa- 
tion is clearly given and the illustrations are 
appealing. The author enlisted the help of 
children in rural elementary schools of Carroll 
County, Georgia, as well as students and 
faculty of West Georgia College. 


a 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO TEACH. By Eve 
Knox Evans. Chicago: The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund 4901 Ellis Avenue, 1943. Pp. 52. 
Twenty-five cents. 


This is a realistic and witty discussion of 
what it means to be a member of the teaching 
profession, its privileges and responsibilities. 
Such problems as cooperation with children, 
administrators and parents, record keeping, and 
living are discussed. A plea is made for teachers 
to unite for the improvement of the profession. 





Editor's Note: 
Dorothy Hoyle, supervisi 
Miss Hoyle is a member 


These reviews have been prepared by 
critic at Ohio University, Athens. 
Miss Hampel’s committee. 
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News... 


By MARY E. LEEPER 


HERE AND THERE 








Frances L. Lawrence 


Frances L. Lawrence, educator and welfare 
and civic leader, and for thirty-nine years su- 
pervisor of the Free Kindergarten and Children’s 
Aid Association of Honolulu, died March 25, 
1943, at the age of seventy-one. Born in She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, Miss Lawrence went to 
Hawaii in 1896 and as supervisor pioneered a 
training school for kindergartners, a sanitary 
department, a dental clinic, a day nursery for 
children of working mothers, and a city-wide 
playground project. Her associates and friends 
describe her as “‘one of those modest but inde- 
fatigable American women who quietly dedi- 
cate their lives to education and human wel- 
fare.” 

The establishment of public school kinder- 
gartens in Hawaii, announced in the October 
issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, was one of 
Miss Lawrence’s cherished dreams. Her en- 
thusiasm and her fine work helped to make it 
come true, although it is a source of deep regret 
that the bill creating the kindergartens was not 
signed until several months after her death. 


School Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


With the school year 1942-43, Miss Wood’s 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. Many of the readers of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTIoNn know the principal, Stella Louise 
Wood, as a past president of the Association 
for Childhood Education and as a contributor 
to the magazine. Miss Wood has directed the 
work of the school since 1896. 

It is interesting to note some similarities in 
the progress of the school and of the Associa- 
tion. Each had its beginning in 1892 in a 
church. Each began as an organization de- 
voted particularly to the needs of the kinder- 
garten child and each in mid-career recognized 
the inseparability of the kindergarten and the 
primary school, resulting in reorganization and 
a change of name. Each continues to work un- 
ceasingly for the good of children and teachers. 
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New A.C.E. Bulletins 


Many of the readers of CHtLpHoop Epuca- 
TION keep their back copies on file for refer- 
ence. Others, for lack of space, cannot do so. 
It was with the latter group in mind and also 
those who have only recently become acquainted 
with the magazine that the Association for 
Childhood Education recently published Help- 
ing Children Grow—Through Rhythms, Rest 
and Recreation, a thirty-six page reprint bulle- 
tin of articles selected from CHiLpHOop Epu- 
CATION stressing the different phases of health 
education. It is gratifying to learn that even 
those who have their magazines on file are find- 
ing it convenient and useful to have the out- 
standing articles on one subject under one 
cover. We hope that those of you who see 
the bulletin will let us have a word from you— 
pro or con—regarding the usefulness of this 
type of bulletin and whether you would like to 
see others of the same type. This will help us 
to plan our publication program so that it will 
meet expressed 

Helping Children Grow may be secured from 
A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, twenty- 
five cents. 

Also available is a new emergency service 
mimeographed bulletin, Toys Children Like, 
prepared by the A.C.E. Committee on Equip- 
ment and Supplies. This contains twenty-two 
pages of sketches and instructions for making 
toys. Most of the toys are simple enough to be 
constructed by the children themselves. Parents 
and volunteer workers in child care will find 
this bulletin extremely useful, especially just 
before a Christmas season when toys will be 
difficult and costly to secure. Teachers will 
find it suggestive in helping children make 
Christmas gifts for brothers, sisters and friends. 

Toys Children Like may also be ordered from 
A.C.E. Headquarters. Price, twenty cents. 
(Others in the series are Games Children Like, 
Stories Children Like, Songs Children Like; each 


twenty cents.) 
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Art in Latin America 


To meet the need for a small and inexpensive 

collection of reproductions of Latin American 
works of art particularly suitable for school 
use, the Pan American Union has prepared an 
envelope containing thirty-eight photographs 
of the works of outstanding Latin American 
artists. These are printed on sheets six by nine 
inches. The collection is distributed together 
with Robert C. Smith’s essay, “Latin Ameri- 
can Painting Comes Into Its Own,” reproduced 
through the courtesy of John I. B. McCulloch, 
in whose “Inter-American Quarterly” it origi- 
nally appeared. In an effort to bring down the 
cost of this collection to a minimum it was 
necessary to limit the choice of photographs to 
those for which engravings are still available in 
the United States. As the collection was pri- 
marily intended to give an idea of each coun- 
try’s search for an individual expression an ef- 
fort was made to show native backgrounds and 
types as seen through the prism of each: peo- 
ples’ own esthetic standards. 
_ As is to be expected, given the limitations 
referred to, some countries are better repre- 
sented than others but the collection contains 
such outstanding pieces as “The Discovery” 
by Candido Portinari of Brazil, Diego Rivera’s 
quaint “Children,” Julia Codesido’s “Andean 
Village,” “Procession” by Eduardo Kingman of 
Ecuador, and “Dance of the Cholas,” a sculp- 
ture by Marina Nufiez del Prado of Bolivia. 

The collection comes at an opportune mo- 
ment for students of art as well as teachers and 
may be ordered from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., for twenty-five cents. A 
ten-page mimeographed pamphlet containing 
biographical information on each of the thirty 
artists represented is available for an additional 
ten cents. 


Inter-American Services for Children 


Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, attended 
the meetings of the International Council of 
the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, held in Montevideo 
in May. The September issue of The Child, 
monthly bulletin of the Children’s Bureau, car- 
ries Miss Lenroot’s report on this meeting. 

Members or officials from ten countries were 
in attendance. These included technical dele- 
gates or members from the United States, Peru, 
Chile, Cuba, Argentina and Uruguay, and dip- 
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lomatic representatives from Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela and the United 
States. The meeting had been called especially 
to consider (1) the study of nutrition which 
had been made on the basis of reports submitted 
by governments, and (2) proposals for ex. 
tending and strengthening the work of the 
Institute in the spirit of the recommendations 
of the Eighth Pan American Child Congres 
which met in Washington in May 1942. 

Proposals for expanding the work of the In- 
stitute and a plan of work for the next bien- 
nium were given careful study by special com- 
mittees and by the officers of the Institute and 
formed the basis for the recommendations which 
were adopted. Briefly, these provide: 


1. For the creation of national advisory committees 
to assist the technical delegates in their work. 

2. For meetings of the Pan American Child Congress 
every four years and mectings of the International 
Council of the Institute every two years. 

3. For a technical advisory committee to the Institute, 
to review and approve the program of work. 

4. For the organization of three technical sections 
dealing with child health, including nutrition, education 
and social welfare, each in charge of a full-time director, 

5. For the organization of regional work in four re- 
gions, each region to be the responsibility of a technical 
delegate responsible for direct personal contact with the 
countries in the region. The headquarters for the re- 
gional work will change every two years in order that 
each country in turn may have such responsibility. 


In closing her report, Miss Lenroot said: 


In a brief trip and briefer report, only the most con- 
spicuous examples of trends and developments can be 
observed and recounted. Although much has been 
accomplished, the outstanding impression of a visitor to 
South America is the conviction that we are only 
on the threshold of a movement which must receive 
much more complete recognition if the children of the 
New World are to be given the opportunities that are 
essential to enable them to play their part in developing 
a civilization of and for free men working together for 
the common welfare. 


From England 


Recently the president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Great Britain presented to Parliament 
certain proposals on the future of education in 
England and Wales. These appeared on July 
16, 1943, in a White Paper. The three over- 
all proposals are: 


The age group for which the provision of educational 
facilities will be made compulsory will be extended to 
include the upper and lower limits, though full-time at- 
tendance will be compulsory only between the ages of 
five and fifteen and part-time to eighteen. 

This extended system of compulsory education will 
be reorganized so as to cater logically to the needs of 
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Sixteen delightful and inexpensive books for social studies 
or recreational reading. . . . Written by educators, ex- 
plorers, and specialists in inter-American relations .. . 
Charmingly illustrated (chiefly in color) by well-known 
artists and authentic in detail, these stories give children 
an appreciative understanding of their neighbors in the 


New World 


Neighbors 


Western Hemisphere . . . For ages 8 to 14 


aa_ I). C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 


NOVEMBER 


1943 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO (Hogner) 
OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY (Peary) 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA (Goetz) 
KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE (Williams) 


AROUND THE CARIBBEAN (Burglon, Glazer, Phillips) 


SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA (Adams) 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE (Waldeck) 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER (Fleming) 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER (Pollock) 
UP CANADA WAY (Dickson) 

RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
BOYS OF THE ANDES (Desmond, Malkus, Wood) 
AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND (Yates) 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY (Malkus) 
SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL (Kelsey) 


Listed in the order of difficulty 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Dallas 
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MOR PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Need These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 
school survey reported they consider 
Mor-Pla Blox indispensable. Simple in- 
terlocking principle means speedy con- 
struction with a minimum of teacher 
help: three very good reasons why 
children never tire of using them. 







a HW. STONE PRODUCTS 


t Mict 














PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 

equipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
_ 2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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different types of pupils at different stages of their d 


opment. 
The administration of education will be omens 
in the interests of greater efficiency. 


Readers of CHILDHOOD EpucATION will be 
particularly interested in knowing that the 
White Paper recommends the compulsory pro. 
vision of nursery schools—though attendance 
is to remain voluntary—wherever the Board 
of Education considers necessary. 


The people of England have a deep and grow- 
ing appreciation of the needs of young chil- 
dren. In 1939 approximately 10,000 children Th 
between the ages of two and five attended! dey 
nursery schools which possessed the staff, build. 
ings, equipment and general arrangements nec-! 
essary for the healthy, all round development 
of children. In addition, 150,000 children be 
tween the ages of three and five attended infant 
schools. A movement was already on foot be. 
fore the war to bring these into line with mod 
ern nursery education standards and in 1939) a 
London had six reorganized nursery classes and} °°" 
a program for fifty more. Further, a certain} ing 
number of day nurseries existed for the accom 
























modation of 5,000 children from two weeks to - 
five years of age, to relieve mothers working} gum 
outside the home or suffering from ill heal 

Under the pressure of war conditions these havel (= 


increased to well over 1,000, with accommod 
tion for 50,000 children, and are paid for by 
one hundred per cent grant from the Minis 
of Health. 

The extension of health and welfare servic 
is given special emphasis in the White Paper, 
It recommends that school medical services and 
school meals, essential services which have al- 
ready achieved so much in improving the n 
tional health, shall be extended and made com-| 
pulsory. Since 1907 local education authori- 
ties have been required to provide systematic 
medical inspection for school children. By 
1939 they had provided more than 2,400 school 
clinics with a staff equivalent to some 730 doc 
tors and 800 dentists working full time. 
effect on the national physique may be 
ured by the statistics of the Army Medical 
Board for 1939. Of the age groups nineteen 
to twenty then examined, 84% were placed im 
Grade 1. Similar statistics for 1918 showed 
only 33-1/3% in the same classification. i 

School meals were provided free or at a s 
charge to some 250,000 children before 
war. Since the outbreak of war the system hi 
been greatly extended and today well over one} 
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The Child 


ory : 
= At Home and School 
e 
Edith M. Leonard, Lillian E. Miles and Catherine S. Van der Kar 
d grow. 
ng chil- 


children| The scope of this 850 page book on child 
ittended| development is from birth to adolescence. 


nts negl Education is treated as the sum total of 


‘school, church and community. Every A mM e r | Cc a n 


| phase of child growth is considered with 


od-i stress on the need for integration of all Book 


“ji educative forces. Here is good basic read- 
certain] ing for teachers, parents and instructors of C 
teachers-in-training. $3.60. om p an y 
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Series of Emergency Sewice Bulletins 


PUBLISHED BY 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


(Materials for these mimeographed bulletins were collected by A.C.E. 
committee chairmen and members.) Edited by Alice M. Ewen, Staff Editor. 


Games Children Like—Traditional, rhythm, singing, and guessing games, finger plays, 
and others. Bibliography. Pages 11—Price 20c. 


Songs Children Like—Simple folk songs and others that appeal to children. No 
accompaniments. Pages 12—Price 20c. 


Stories Children Like—Ten modern original stories to be read or told to children. 
Pages 19—Price 20c. 


Toys Children Like—Toys that can be made by parents, teachers and the children 
themselves, many from waste materials. Pages 22—Price 20c. 


Order from— : 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ie) Acy Wg: 
TOYS 


Encourage children 


to learn faster 


> Children develop faster with Hol- 
gate Toys. For Holgate Toys are sci- 
entifically keyed to age groups, and 
through playing with them little fin- 
gers grow in dexterity, eye muscles in 
strength...imaginations are stimu- 
lated. Recommended and approved 
by psychologists and pediatricians. 


FORM PEG WAGON 
(illustrated above) 


teaches size, shape, color dif- 
ference. Flip the base over as 
shown and it becomes a wa- 
gon to carry other toys from 
room to room. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





FREE Holgate Brothers Co. 
Dept.CE-11,Kane, Pa. 

Please send me your catalog and data on Holgate 

educational toys. 

















million are supplied. In addition, all s 
may provide their pupils with milk free or at 
cheap rates, from which 425,000 children now 
benefit. 

Further information on the White 
may be secured by writing to the British ] 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
York 20, N. Y. 





Legislative News 


The Subcommittee on the War Area Child 
Care Act of 1943 (S.1130), of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, met September 
23 to review the status of the bill. The Sub. 
committee is composed of representatives of 
the following organizations: 


American Association of University Women 

American Home Economics Association 

Association for Childhood Education 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National Service Star Legion 





Gratification was expressed by Subcommit 
members that the bill was passed unanimously 
by the United States Senate on June 30. 
July 1, it was referred to the Committee 
Education of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Since it is probable that the House Commit- 
tee on Education will meet soon to study the 
provisions of S.1130, it was agreed by the Sub- 
committee that every effort should be made to 
expedite favorable reporting on the bill. It is 
suggested that letters be sent to members of 
the House Education Committee! giving defi- 
nite information concerning child care needs in 
your own and adjoining communities. 


The passage of $.1130 will set in motion a 
comprehensive child care program providing 
health, recreation, education and general wel- 
fare services for all children under sixteen years 
of age, living in war areas, whose mothers ae 
employed in war industries. These will include 
supervision of foster homes, a counseling sery- 
ice to working mothers, and before and after 
school care of school age children. The pro- 
gram will be administered by the Children’s Bu- 
1 The House Committee on Education is compost a| 


Barden, N. C.; Hart, N. J.; Keogh, N. Y.; 
Buckley, N. Y.; Lanham, Texas; Norton, N. i 


Kelly, Pa.; Rowan, Ill.; M y, Pa.; Larcade, La.; 
Mich.; Chenoweth, Colo.; wen, Ohio; es Mian.; 
bg Ill.; Troutman, Pa.; Schwabe, Mo.; 

. Va. 
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THE VIKING PRESS, 18 EAST 48th ST., NEW YORK 17 
a Child ) Picture Book Age Older Middle Ages 
Vomen's} SMALL RAIN: Selections from the Bible THE OPEN GATE — Written and Ilustrated 
ptember — Chosen by Jessie Orvon Jones and Pictured by by Kate Seredy. How the Prestons found a new 
he Sub- ) Elizabeth Orton Jones. $2.00 meaningtolife,onafarm in OrangeCounty. $2.50 
tives of { THE PUP HIMSELF - Written and Iillus- SENSIBLE KATE-By Doris Gates. Illustrated 
5 trated by Morgan Dennis. One riotous scrambling by Marjorie Torrey. A freckle-faced orphan finds 
? day in the life of a lonely (and hungry) pup. $1.00 aa pope nae Be 
§ MISS LIZZIE-— Written and Ilustrated by Jane . — Written and Ilus- 
; Miller. All about doughnuts and LOVE. $1.50 a by — Angelo, foe that Willie ooo 
) . wanted was to live on a true farm. i 
« MR. RED UIRREL— By Tom Robinson. 
ian Illustrated fag is Wiese. A little girl and an SUMMER AT BUCKHORN a oa 
? almost wild squirrel have tea together. $1.50 a ae Per ae Becoe te nae 00 
? Younger Middle Ages THE BOY JONES-By Patricia Gordon. Ilus- 
5 INAND OUT- By Tom Robinson. Illustrated trated by Adrienne Adams. Jones had one ambi- 
A ? by Marguerite de Angeli. Small gay skipping tion: to live in Buckingham Palace. $2. = 
nmittee { rhymes for the young at heart. $2.50 THE HOUSE BETWEEN: A Story o 
imously} } DRAGON JOHN- Written and Illustrated by the 1850’s— By Ethel Parton. Illustrated by Mar- 
) : “4.82 nos garet Platt. What the California gold-rush meant 
0. On Marie A. Lawson. A “different” fairytale. $1.50 so do fit telen ok Mow Halal $2.00 
f Rep-| 2 = Nolan Clark. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. One yeat Pegi myene Ff she paper cir a a el 
of growing-up in the red rocks country. $2.00 ig ' a : ye 
me Be : in the fog of Nova Scotia's fishing towns. $2.00 
ommit- SOMI BUILDS A CHURCH - Written _ Wri 
, : : HOMER PRICE — Written and Illustrated by 
idy the and Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. The triumph Robert McCloskey. Six preposterous stories of the 
re Sub- ) of faith in faraway Lapland, told with humor McCloskey Midwest. $2.00 
nade to Q and tenderness. $2.00 F THE ROAD-B Eli " ” ones 
. Ite ; GERRIT AND THE ORGAN - Written ead by Robert WB ren the 
bers of ) and Ilustrated by Hilda van Stockum. From which JOHN NEWBERY MEDAL for 1942. $2.00 
g defi- are taken the illustrations on this page. $2.50 en 
eeds in } Older Boys and Girls 
) BARRIE & DAUGHTER - By Rebecca Caudill. Ulustrated by 
ti 2 Berkeley Williams, Jr. Politics and danger and storekeeping in a 
) iding { novel about Kentucky, a half-century ago. $2.00 
| wee} 2 TOLD ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY — By Eleanore 
; 2 Myers Jewett. Illustrated by Marie A. Lawson. A handful of medieval 
n yeas , stories which have come untarnished down the centuries. $2.50 
ers af} § HATHOO OF THE ELEPHANTS -— By Post Wheeler. An 
( 
nclude adventure story of the Mysore Jungle. $2.50 
5 sre ) VAST HORIZONS —By Mary Seymour Lucas. Maps and draw- 
| after ? ings by C. B. Falls. The romantic history of exploration to the time 
€ pro- } of the great Colonial Empires. $3.00 
e _ { For Teachers 
ered A] ) ~=CHILDREN OBJECT! — By Sabra Holbrook. A blueprint for 
ll, Mo: ? citizenship training, based on the experience of Youthbuilders, 
reader} § Inc. $2.00 
bough, | ? ~=W/RITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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ooks about Today 
for children of today 


I Want to Fly 


by Anita Brenner 

To the small child who is just discovering 
for himself the wonders of this world, 
nothing is more wonderful than a plane. 
| Want to Fly captures this spirit of won- 
der and tells the story of an imaginary 
flight as a child himself might tell it in 
one of his “pretend'’ games—take-off, 
soaring in the clouds, the changing scene 
below, a parachute jump back to earth. 
Illustrated by Lucienne Bloch. Age 3-7. 
$1.50. 


The Red, White and 


Blue Auto 
by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


Distinguished educator and dean of 
writers of the “here and now" for small 
children, Lucy Sprague Mitchell here 
tells the engaging story of what hap- 
pened to Mr. Head, Mr. White, Mr. 
Blue, and young Red on their way to 
work in an airplane factory one morning. 
The book presents in childhood's own 
terms the important idea that democracy 
is cooperation for a common goal. Illus- 
trated by Tibor Gergely. Age 3-7. $1.00. 


William R. Scott, Inc. 
Rm. 406, 72 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me on 30-day approval an examina- 
tion copy of 
— | WANT TO FLY 
[1] THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE AUTO 


[1] Please send me the new illustrated catalog 
of YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS. 


Name . 


Address AE ee Te menaee 2 
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reau of the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency’ 
—agencies already set up and long fune- 
tioning in providing welfare and education 
programs for children. Twenty million dol 

lars annually will be made available through 
grants-in-aid to states which contain one 
more war areas, and forty-two states have 

mulated unified state programs and are ready 
to put local plans into action. : 

Some constituents have been under the im. 
pression that $.1130 would mean federal con. 
trol of child care programs. On the contrary, 
the bill will utilize existing public and private 
agencies—the line of administration is from 
communities to state governments, to the fed- 
eral government. State and local agencies will) 
have full responsibility for planning and carry- 
ing out their programs in their own states. 

Expiration date of the grants-in-aid is June 
30, 1943. The bill is therefore purely a wartime 
measure. 

Prompt action on §.1130 is imperative for 
the following reasons: 

To reduce absenteeism and juvenile delinquency, which 
stem in part from inadequate day care for children of 
mothers employed in war areas. 

To allow the two federal agencies set up to care for 
children—the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Edu- 
cation—to continue their cooperative programs on 
federal level, thus encouraging similar cooperative 
grams on state and local levels. 

To prevent increased confusion and continued 
which may result from an amendment to the Lan 
Act introduced into the House by Representative No 
of New Jersey on September 15, 1943, known as HR. 
3206, which reads as follows: 

“An act to expedite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense and for the purpose of 
facilitating the employment of women in industries essen- 
tial to the war effort, the Administrator without regard to) 
any other provisions in this title is authorized, with the 
approval of the President, to provide facilities for the 
care of children, to establish and operate child care cen 
ters, and to advise and assist in the establishment and: 
operation of child care facilities.” 

This amendment would empower the Federal Works 


a 


a 
A 


















Agency to operate as well as to construct child care 
centers. Obviously, increased administrative costs would 
be inevitable. It would mean direct federal control of 
program peculiarly in need of local determination : 
would invest that control in an agency primarily com 
cerned with construction. ; 





‘ Write to 
the Judy Way” J U D Y 
COMPANY 


Judy Wooden 
107 Third Ave. N. 
Puzzle Inlays Mi lis 1 


Minnesota 
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For that Christmas Mural— 
he fed- | The holiday season is not too far away—soon will want to start 
; ; your class on a Christmas Mural, to give your that holiday 
1eS will feeling that children love. 
i Problem and Idea oy No. 19-1 has interesting suggestions for 
Carry- Christmas Murals, based on famous Christmas Carols, that can be executed 
ites. as a class project with Ambrite Colored Chalks, or Crayonex. The sug- 
; gested designs will provide beautiful decorations for the classroom and 
1s June your pupils will enjoy doing them. 
sartime Send 10c to Dest. CE for P and I Project No. 19-1. 
Ideas Complete Problem and Idea Portfolios contain 
: for the hundreds of ideas for a year round program—Portfolio 
ive for No. 1 for elementary and lower grades, Portfolio No. 
Teacher! 2 for upper grades. Only $1.00 each. 
y, which: 
wien el THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
“a for 1706 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
on NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








YOU CAN MAKE IT 
Things To Do With Scissors and Paste 


By NEWKIRK AND ZUTTER 


Children love to make things! Here is a book that will give them the rich and 
broadening experience of creative work, using only paper and cardboard for materials, 
and tools that will be found in every classroom. This is a big book, crammed with 
ingenious ideas for making useful and beautiful articles, toys, decorations, costumes, 
games, etc. It is simply written, and large full-page charts illustrate each step of 
every project. Most important of all, your children will love it. Their eyes will 
pop with delight as they discover how many fascinating things they can make with 





scissors and paste. 


Write now for complete information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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An Invitation 


To subscribers now receiving renewal notices on 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Association for Childhood Education invites 
you to become a Contributing Member of an inter- 
national organization whose purpose is to improve 
educational opportunities for young children. 


You Receive 
Two professional bulletins each year 
The Yearbook with official reports 
Conference announcements 
Letters from the president 


You May Use 
Individual Information Service 
Special rate on CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Publisher’s discount on certain publications 


You Participate In 
A unified movement for the education and wel- 
fare of children, under a Plan of Action 
The work of committees and commissions of 
other organizations and federal agencies 
Maintenance of Washington Headquarters which: 
Publishes bulletins and a monthly magazine 
Edits and compiles books and pamphlets 
Conducts national and regional conferences 
Assists A.C.E. Branches through the Branch 
Exchange and counseling and field service 
Gives Information Service to members 
Maintains committees and consultants to study 
and report on current educational problems 
Cooperates with national and international or- 
ganizations and with federal agencies 
Provides avenues through which individuals 
give and receive help with their problems 


You Pay 
For Contributing Membership with your sub- 
scription to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
$4 ($1.50 more than subscription price). 


a 


Association for Childhood Education 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

I accept your invitation to become a Contributing 
Member by including the membership fee with my 
subscription renewal. I understand that the mem- 
bership expiration date will be made to coincide 
with that of my subscription, and that I shall 
receive Social Studies for Children, and Healthful 
Living for Children in January and March. 


Name _......... 


City and State ._ 
(Attach this slip to your nateel & notice if neti) 
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Building Meanings in Arithmetic 
(Continued from Page 117) 


When these high second grade children 
tested with the regularly administered arithm 
test at the low third grade, they were found to) 
possess genuine readiness for the use of arit ‘ 
metical symbols. Even retarded readers 
freed of the responsibility of recognizing 
symbols could respond positively to questic 
involving number relationships. 


wt ee 


Arithmetic performance—that is, number 
manipulation—can be assured if children age 
guided in their building of an adequate arith. 
metic vocabulary. The teaching of arithmetic) 
has more in common with the teaching of read. 
ing than many teachers realize. 





16 RHYTHMS AND STORY PLAYS 
For Kindergarten Primary Grades 
(each with two contrasting moods) 
Floppy, the jumping jack—giants and dwarfs— 
airplanes—animals on parade—gay brownies— 
pumpkin man—marches, skips, etc. Written espe 
cially for kindergarten and primary grades. 
85c postpaid. 
Order from composer-publisher— 
HOWARD STEIN 


(eo) | 
743 E, Lexington Blvd. Milwaukee 11, Wis. | 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP §f 


Management, Circulation, Etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 12, 1912 


OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


published monthly except June, July and August 
at Washington. D. C., for October, 1943 


District oF CoLUMBIA 
City oF WaAsHINGTON 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and business manager are: Pub- 
lisher, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 


16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Editor, 
Frances Mayfarth, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Business Manager, Mary E. Leeper, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


2. The owner is: Association for Childhood 
Education, Inc., 1201 -16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (No stockholders other than entire 
membership of Association.) 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (if there are none, so state.) 
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CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 














| DIRECTORY OF TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Moseley Perry 


indergarten, primary 
and p round teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited enroll- 
ment. Send for booklet. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Hantingten Ave., Room 312 Boston, Mass. 

















TION 





The LESLEY SCHOOL 


B. S. ED. DEGREE FOR TEACHERS 
@ TEACHER TRAINING, Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and Elementary a 
@ 4-YEAR DEGREE COURSE 
2-3 YEAR DIPLOMA COURSES 
@ HOME ECONOMICS. Dietetics and clothing. 2- 
year professional course. 
@ MERCHANDISING, 2-year course. 
Dermitories Catalog 
@ Secretary, 77 Everett St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three and Four Year Courses 
Residence for Limited Number 
Schools for Observation and Practice 
Work Accepted Toward University Credits 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 
1124 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Woon’s KINDERGARTEN 
AND Primary TRAINING SCHOOL 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 
2017 Bryant Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The Iliman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teachers. For information 

regarding courses and dormitories write: 
Office, IIiman-Carter Unit, Box M 
4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Back Copies of Childhood Education Needed 
February-March-April, 1943 


We pay 15¢ per copy. Please notify 
us before sending the magazines. 














Important Votice to Soha 


In compliance with the Government’s request to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of paper used and the number of second-class mailings made, and in order 
to conserve postage, time and manpower at Headquarters office, the following changes 
have been made in our policy governing renewal subscriptions: 


Two issues will no longer be mailed to subscribers following the expira- 
tion date of their subscriptions. Example: November expirations will 
stop with this issue unless payment is received by December 31. 
Renewals received after that date will begin with the current issue— 


January or later. 
Back copies cannot be supplied. 


The first renewal notice will be sent one month earlier. 


Please renew your subscription promptly when due. Remember, the copy you 
miss through delay may contain just the material you most need and CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION is not sold on newsstands. 
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Rainbow Readers 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


BY CARPENTER AND BAILEY 


In Harmony with the Trend Toward 
A Twelve-Year Program in Science 


During a global war science takes on new 
importance. Pre-induction courses in science 
are urged for Army and Navy. Newspapers 
and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The youngest pupils are interested in these 
achievements and are thrilled at the idea of 
studying science in their early reading. 


This is as it should be, because science is 
so important that it should be studied in the 
very earliest years of school. 


The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in 
Science, for elementary schools, furnish a 
complete course leading up to the books of the 
same authors for junior and senior high 


realize the danger of allowing enthusiasm for 
the subject to tempt them into introducing 
concepts too difficult for young pupils. 


Thus the authors of the Rainbow Readers 
have avoided the pitfall of introducing inte 
the elementary grades science topics which 
really belong later, and pag wn 0 
early, make the course too hard and rob the 
later science books of their interest. 


The — A sea have ? further 
vantage + ere part of a comp 
twelve-year course in Sclence, all by a 
of national reputation. 


Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bailey had the good 
sense to associate with themselves reading 
specialists for each of the six grades 
are covered by the Rainbow Readers. The 
result is that each of the readers is exactly 
adapted to the grade for which it is written. 
No other series is so accurately fitted to 
six grades. 


A Complete Separate Course of Study by a Practical Teacher is Available 
for Users of the Rainbow Readers 


Allyn and Bacon 


Atlente Delles 


New York Chicago 


Sen Francisco 





